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LEADING TEXT-BOOKS 

















_ Bailey and Germann’s 


Number Primer 


30 cents 


Unlike most books for the first year and a half of 
school, this is intended from the very start to go into 
the hands of the pupil. It teaches the fundamental 
combinations of addition-and subtraction, with inciden- 


ie, tal measurements, comparisons, etc. In every case these 

HS a are developed from concrete representations, pictures 
en i“ being used as stepping-stones from the known to the 
Sine unknown. Up to page twenty the reading demands 
s get the knowledge of only six words; from that point the 
‘ {|| vocabulary increases gradually, but is extremely simple 


throughout, and relates to the child’s daily experience. 
Abundant drills are given in interesting variety to im- 
press firmly on the mind the facts that have been de- 
veloped. 
























Cronson’s Graded Dic- 
tation and Spelling 
Lessons 


60 to 90 cents per dozen 


A series of fourteen booklets for the first eight school 
years, presenting well-graded material to enable pu- 
pils to acquire the art of writing from dictation clearly, 
and to master spelling, punctuation, paragraphing and 
| capitalization, so that composition and letter-writing 
can be effectively undertaken. Each term’s work is laid 
out in twenty-five lessons, of which five are for review. 
The sentence or paragraph is made the basis of the 
exercises in each lesson, each topic being introduced first 
with its rules, and then followed by numerous exer- 
cises for practice. 





New 
Natural Geographies 


Two Book or Four Book Series 





vt 
i | 


In the new series of these sterling geographies em- 


i 
i 


chee 


age 


phasis is laid on industrial, commercial, and political 
geography, with just enough physiography to bring out 
the causal relations. The text is clear, simple, interest- 


ing, and explicit. 


Brooks’s Readers 
Five Book or Eight Book Series 


A good all-round basal series, suitable for use in any 










school. Both in thought and in expression, the books 
Although a wide variety 
of reading matter is provided, good literature embody- 


ing child interests has been considered of fundamental 


are most carefully graded. 


importance. Each volume contains a large number of 


choice illustrations. 
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Write for a copy of Circular No. 750, a complete 
iliustrated 68-page catalogue of 213 wolumes of 
wWaried and attractive Supplementary Reading. 
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Newest 


High School Books 




















Teachers’ Outlines for 
Studies in English $0.50 


By Gilbert Sykes Blakely, A.M., Instructor in 
English, Morris High School, New York City. 


Punctuation Primer $0.30 


By Frances M. Perry, Associate Professor of Rhet- 
oric and Composition, Wellesley College. 


Essentials in Civil 
Government 
By S. E. Forman, Ph. D. 


Practical Elementary 
Algebra $1.00 


By Joseph V, Collins, Ph.D., Prof. of Mathe- 
matics, State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 





Algebra for Secondary 
Schools 


By E. R. Hedrick, Professor of Mathematics, Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 


$1.00 


Standard Algebra $1.00 


By William J. Milne, Ph.D., LL.D., President of 
the New York State Normal College, Albany, N. Y. 


Plane and Solid Geometry $1.25 


By Elmer A, Lyman, Professor of Mathematics, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Elements of Physics - $1.20 
Physical Laboratory 
Handbook - - - - - $0.50 


By George A. Hoadley, C.E., Sc.D., Professor of 
Physics, Swarthmore College. , 





Heine. 


Spanish Reader 


Homer’s Iliad- First Three 


Choruses and Part Songs 


Standard Songs and Cho- 


Part Songs, Mixed Voices $(.75' 
Part Songs, Girls’ Voices $0.75 


Physics for Secondary 
Schools $1.20 


By Charles F. Adams, A.M., Head of the Depart- 
ment of Physics, Central High School, Detroit. 











German Prose 
Composition $0.65 


By Carl W. F. Osthaus, A.M.., Junior Professor of 
German, Indiana University; and Ernest H. Bier- 
mann, Instructor in German, Indiana University. 













Die Harzreise $0.50 


Edited by Parke R. Kolbe, Professor of German, 
Buchtel College. 












$0.80 


By C. A. Turrell, A.M., Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages, University of Arizona. 













Books and Selections $1.60 
First Three Books $1.20 


Edited by J. R. S. Sterrett, Professor of Greek, 
Cornell University. 
















for High Schools $0.65 


Edited by Edward Bailey Birge, Mus.B., Super- 
visor of Music, Indianapolis. 













ruses for High Schools $0.75 


Edited by Marie F. MacConnell, Director of 
Music, High Schools, New York City. 







Edited by John B. Shirley, Supervisor of Music, 
Upper Troy, New York. 











Our New 1909 Complete Illustrated Ca 





Text-Books is now ready for distribution 


talogue of High School and College 
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HICHLY SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 








LEARNING TO READ 
A Manual for Teachers, 60 cents 


A Complete Exposition of the Aldine Reading 
System 
Aldine Primer oe ae 
Aldine First Reader oe 
Aldine Second Reader . «.  .42 
Aldine Third Reader . : 48 
Aldine Fourth Reader, Ready in July 
Aldine Fifth Reader, Ready in July 





ad 


THE 
ALDINE 
READERS 





FOR AUXILIARY WORK 


Aldine Reading and Phonic Chart (com- 
bined) with supporter $10.00 


Aldine -Phonic Chart (separate) with 
supporter ieee thd 4) ty ae 


Phonic Cards (per set of 23)... o 35 
Sight Word Cards, Chart Set (55 cards)  .40 
Sight Word Cards, Primer Set (89 Cards) .65 


Rhyme Cards, each containing rhymes 
used in the Primer (a hundred) . .60 





The Aldine Method of Teaching Reading has accomplished remarkable results. 


Children read independently after first week in school. 
The Aldine Readers are unique. 
Why not write us about it now 


to learn why and how. 
work like magic. 


Haven’t seen them? 


It will cost you nothing 
They do things. They 





The Standard Literature-Series now 
comprising sixty-nine low-priced, 
cloth-bound volumes, furnishes in at- 
tractive and durable form, choice se- 
lections from the works of the great 
writers of English prose and poetry, 
carefully edited and annotated by em- 
inent scholars and teachers to assist 


STANDARD 
LITERATURE 
SERIES 


study. These books are of especial 
value, therefore, for supplementary 
reading, critical study of English in 
schools, and home libraries of refer- 
ence. They include also the required 
books for college entrance require- 
ments to and including the year 1915. 
Send for descriptive list and sample. 


365 


young students in their reading and 





Over 25,000 copies sold in New York 
City alone. Teachers like them. 











NEWSON & COMPANY ::- 


NEW YORK : BOSTON : CHICAGO 











Spelling Made Interesting 





Aiton’s 
Descriptive 
Speller 


With or Without Diacritical Marks. 


The pupil is assisted in learning the sig- 
nificance of each new word by the idea of 
association. Words are grouped according to 
some topic of interest to the child,—the home, 
the playground, etc. An invaluable aid to 
each lesson is the use of dictation exercises 
taken from the best specimens of prose and 
poetry. An alphabetical index enables the 

- teacher to turn quickly to lessons adapted to 
particular occasions or topics. 





Spaulding ana Miller’s 
Graded 
School Speller 


IN 7 PARTS 


One small convenient book for 
each grade of school 


SOMETHING FRESH AND NEW 


Words are presented at the same time in 
columns and in use. The sentences are 
grouped naturally according to the manifold 
interests of childhood. The words are skil- 
fully arranged and carefully graded to ‘help 
the pupil learn the sound and meaning most 
readily. 








GINN AND COMPANY  - 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 


Publishers 


NEW YORK 








In answering advertisements please mention “‘The School Journal,” 
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MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY'S 


BELEs -- TrEACH ERS 


A select list of aids and books needed in every school and adapted to any system of education 


Drawing and Art Material 
A Graded Course in Mechanical Drawing, by Ed. Ketchum 


A set of mechanical drawings for use in Grammar 
Schools, 6th to 9th Grades. Six drawings in each set, 
with alphabet plate, in portfolio. Price, per set, $0.25. 


Bradley’s Graded Color Portfolios, by Kathryn G. Dawson 


These portfolios are the result of several years’ care- 
ful observation and study of children’s efforts in the 
use of colored crayons and water colors in the school- 
room under ordinary conditions. Splendid in theory and 
execution. Three sets. Price, per set, $0.35. 


Pose Drawings of Children, by Bess B. Cleaveland 


A set of brush and ink drawings consisting of ten 
sketches of boys and girls, suggesting things in which 
they are interested and giving ideas for simple, natural 
poses. Ten plates, price, $0.50. 





Books 


What and How. H. 0. Palen and Anna W. Henderson 


Adapting to graded schools the kindergarten gifts, 
occupations, busy work, etc. The most important book 
ever published along this line of work. Printed in 21 
colors and beautifully bound. Price, $2.00 


A Year Book for Primary Grades, by Graves and Watkins 


A work adapting the kindergarten plays and games 
to the requirements of the primary grades. Recom- 
mended by the most noted educators. Send for special 
circular. Price, $1.25 


Manual Art With the Scissors, by Mary L. Moran 


A beautiful and artistic book on on” cutting. 
Price, $0.75. 


INDUSTRIAL WEAVING 


A new assortment of weaving mats and fringes for industrial work, made up from Bradley’s Construction Papers. 
It contains Gray mats and fringes in assorted colors, to be cut as used. Size of mats 7x7 inches. Price per pkg., $0.25 


Bradley’s Tinted Construction and Drawing Papers 


A line of paper for water-color and construction work which teachers who have used it say is superior to any before 
offered. Fifteen beautiful colors, made especially for this assortment. Send for unique sample book and prices. 


The complete Bradley Catalogue, with special descriptive circulars of any or all of above items, sent free on re- 


quest. Address our nearest branch office or agency. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
Thomas Charles Co., Agents, 80-82 Wabash Ave. 


BOSTON 





PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


KANSAS CITY 
Hoover Bros., Agents, 418 East Ninth Street 








JUST PUBLISHED 


The Appleton Arithmetics 


A New Series of Arithmetics 
By J. W. A. YOUNG, Assistant Professor of the Ped- 
agogy of Mathematics, Chicago University, and 


L. L. JACKSON, former Head of Department of Mathe- 
matics, State Normal School, Brockport, N. Y. 





The purpose of this Series is to furnish the teacher 
a text-book which contains only safe and tried methods. 
These books recognize only such phases of the modern 
teaching of Arithmetic as have become standard—those 
—————_ which the tests of the ————_____ 
last decade have shown 
SANE worthy toendure. They | MODERN 
strike the Golden Mean 
imma weoen Gutburel Ah Locte 
metic and Formal Arithmetic. They employ modern 
Educational principles, and at the same time make the 
instruction conform to the average conditions and nec- 
essary practice of the schoolroom. 


TWO BOOK SERIES 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, Cloth . . 35 cents 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, Cloth 55 cents 


THREE BOOK SERIES 














PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, Cloth . .. . 35 cents 
INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC, Cloth . 40 cents 
ADVANCED ARITHMETIC, Cloth . . . 40 cents 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 











ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 
PSYCHOLOGY? 





If so, you will wish to see 


The Mental Man 


By Gustav G. Wenzlaff 


This book is written from the point of view, 
not of the schoolmaster or theorist, but of a 
student and close observer df the human mind 
in its various states and Workings. It will 
afford profitable reading fot summer schools, 
institutes, teachers’ reading circles and the 
general reading public. 


Price, $1.10 
Ready June i6t 





Charles E. Merrill Co. 


44 E. 23rd Street, New York 








In answering advertisements 


please mention ‘“‘The School Journal.” 
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RELIABLE COMMERCIAL TEXI-BOOKS 


The Williams & Rogers Commercial Publications are used more widely than all others 
of their kind combined. This phenomenal success is due to the fact that they are especially 
adapted to practical and satisfactory work in Commercial Schools and the Commercial Depart- 
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ments of Secondary Schools. Among the more recent publications in the series are: 


Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping 


It gives careful instruction in the elements of 
bookkeeping; thorough drill in making records in 
books of original entry; easy and progressive in- 
struction for posting original records; test ledgers 
to give students additional drill in closing ledger 
accounts; reproduced pen-written incoming vouch- 
ers, and individual price lists. 


Gano’s Commercial Law 


This volume provides a thorough, practical course 
in elementary commercial law, a knowledge of which 
cannot fail to be of great benefit to every business 
man. It presents only the most useful and valuable 
fundamental principles, and is so arranged that it is 
entirely in accord with the most. approved methods 
of teaching this subject. 








Moore’s New Commercial Arithmetic 


In the preparation of this book, business men have 
been consulted freely. Its distinctive individuality 
is due to the manner in which the topics are treated 
and to the practical character and great variety of 
the problems. All complicated and obsolete subjects 
and all puzzles have been studiously avoided. 


problems. 











Belding’s Commercial Correspondence 


This book affords a specific preparation for com- 
mercial life and makes the student able to write 


letters correctly and carry on a correspondence with 


ease and precision. The most approved office prac- 
tice along some kindred lines is clearly explained. 
The student is called upon to meet actual business 





be sent to any address on request. 





We issue circulars which not only tell fully what these books are, but also 
show how they are regarded by competent authorities. These circulars will 











AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 





CHICAGO 

















The NEW IDEA in 
Teaching Reading 


As Embodied in 


THE SUMMERS 
READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood presented in the 
Language of Childhood, 


Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated From Original 
Drawings by 


LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


These Readers, first of all, establish a knowledge 
of words that relate to the life and action of the 
child. The beginner really lives and acts through 
his newly acquired vocabulary. Thus he learns to 
read as he grows in general activity—a natural, all- 
round development. Very soon the memory and 
imagination are called into play in a most powerful 
and direct way. The plan of the series as a whole 
is to utilize the child’s most vital experiences in his 
acquisition of a vocabulary, continually relating his 
development and growth in language to the things 
that interest and attract him most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in 
detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading les- 
sons and phonic lessons are given in orderly 
sequence. 

PRIMER: 114 pages. Price 32c. By mail, 38c. 
FIRST READER: 160 pages. Price 38c. By mail, 45c. 
SECOND an Taam press) 

MANUAL FOR TEACHERS: Price 50c. By mail, 56c. 


Frank D. Beattys & Company 
PUBLISHERS 
225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
A. C. McCLURG & CO., Chicago, Western Depository 








Important New Books for Teachers 


Just Published 


MODERN METHODS for TEACHERS 


By Charles C. Boyer, Ph.D. 
Dept. of Pedagogy, Keystone State Normal School, Kutstown, Pa. 
A twentieth century hand-book for American teachers, 
Normal schools, and teachers’ reading circles. 
12mo. 345 pages. Cloth, $1.50 


THE STUDY OF NATURE 


By Samuel Christian Schmucker, A. M., Ph. D. 
Of West Chester (Pa.) State Normal Scheel. 

The author, with rare insight and skill, has here given to 
teachers in orderly array such typical exercises and such appre- 
ciative interpretation of the things in our common environment 
as to make delightful the interpreting of nature to a child. 
Four full-page plates in colors and fifty-seven line drawings. 

12mo. Cloth, $1.25 














THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 


By Arthur Cary Fleshman 
Pedagogy and Training, State Normal School, Slippery Rock, Pa. 


The author has had an extended discipline in the theory and 
the practice of educational things, and presents in this volume 
his best thought as guidance for those who possess the hunger 
to know the meaning of every act of the teacher in terms of 
purpose and in formula of law. : 

12mo. Cloth, $1.25 





No School Library is Complete Without 
LIPPINCOTT’S NEW GAZETTEER 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Publishers Philadelphia 








In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘The School Journal.” 
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New Macmillan Books 





A MANUAL OF SCHOOL MUSIC IN ELE- 
MENTARY GRADES.—By Frank R. Rix, A.B., 
M. D., Director of Music in the Public Schools of 
New York City. 12mo. Cloth. xiii+266 pages. 
$1.00 net. 

Here is something practical, definite, and compre- 
hensive for the intelligent teacher, who may not have 
had the same training in Music as in other subjects, 
and who is anxious to improve her work. The 
WORK PLANS for all grades are novel and will be 
found extremely helpful and suggestive to all super- 
visors and class teachers. 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN LATIN COMPO- 
SITION.—By Charles McCoy Baker, Horace 
Mann High School, Teachers College, and Alex- 
ander James Inglis, Horace Mann High School, 
Teachers College. 12mo. Cloth. xiii+464 pages. 
$1.00 net. 

This book provides a complete course in writing 
Latin for school use. It consists of three parts, ar- 
ranged for practice in writing Latin during the last 
three years of school, and in addition, for reference 
work, provides a summary of the Elements of Syn- 
tax treated systematically by topics. The work is 
one of the most practical of recent accessions to the 
Macmillan school-texts. 





DICTATION DAY BY DAY.—By Kate Van Wag- 
enen, Principal Public School No. 2, Borough of 
the Bronx, New York City. In four Books. 


Second Year. 
Third Year. 
Fourth Year. 
Fifth Year. 


The work here has been planned with reference to 
the Course of Study of New York, Boston, Chicago 
and Philadelphia, and is based on the known princi- 
ples of Psychology and Child-study. Absolute Sim- 
plicity, Constant Repetition, and the Maintenance of 
Interest by the use of carefully chosen and graded 
material are the resulting features. The unnatural 
arrangements of columns of words is reduced to a 
minimum, and the typography and spacing are such 
as best meet hygienic requirements. 


1z2mo. Cloth. vii+ 86 pages. 18c. net. 
1zmo. Cloth. vii+-103 pages. 18c. net. 
tz2mo. Cloth. vii+-107 pages. 2o0c. net. 
1zmo. Cloth. vii+130 pages. 2oc. net. 


BEGINNERS’ BOTANY.—By L. H. Bailey. 12mo. 
Cloth. Illustrated. ix-+208 pages. 6oc. net. 


An attractive and teachable text for the secondary 
school, dealing mainly with types familiar in the 
United States. The degree of statement is carefully 
adapted to the need of the beginning pupil. Plenty 
of opportunity is given for individual work in the 
“Suggestions” following each chapter. 





BOSTON 


ATLANTA 





CHICAGO 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





WE WISH TO HELP YOU TEACH A BETTER SCHOOL 


IN ARITHMETIC. 


Arithmetical Reference and Solution 
Book. 455 pages 

County Superintendent’s Questions in 
Arithmetic 

One Hundred Lessons in Fractions. 
splendid book for teachers of all 
grades 

Primary Number Cards, 250 cards to 
hand to the pupils to make combina- 
tions, busy work, etc., per dozen sets 

IN GEOGRAPHY. 

Analytical Questions in Geography. 
One thousand questions with answers 

How to Teach and Study Geography— 
No. 1—South America and Europe. 
No. 2—North America 

Outlines in Geography. 
lines, important facts for 
mentary work 

Large line of Supplementary Reading, 
Little Journeys, etc. 

Full line of Stencil Maps, Wall Maps, 
Globes, Charts, etc. 


IN HISTORY. 


Hall’s Outlines of United States His- 
tory. Brought down to January, 1909 

Ensign’s Outlines, Tables and Sketches 
of United States History. Over 
100,000 copies sold 

United States History Cards. 110 cards 
with salient facts and questions.... 


Topical out- 
supple- 


The above and hundreds of others fully described in our TEACHERS’ CATALOGUE. 


have a copy send for it. 


Other catalogues of value—School Supplies, Entertainment, Kindergarten, Industrial and Manual Train- 


WE OFFER HELP 


25 


-60 


25 
-50 
“75 


15 


-30 


+25 
-40 


LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. 


Digest of Infinitives and Participles. 
Also outlines in Mathematical and 
Physical Geography, Technical Gram- 
mar, etc. $ 

Outlines and Exercises in English 
Grammar. Intended for High 
Schools, Academies, teachers’ in- 
dividual use, etc 

Primary Reproduction Stories 

Busy Work Language Cards. 
sons with hosts of exercises 


75 Les- 


COMPOSITION, ORTHOGRAPHY, ETC. 


Hall’s Composition Outlines. Outlines, 
plans, schemes, etc 

Composition Through Life and Litera- 
ture 

Orthography, Etymology and Punctua- 
tion 

Peterson’s First 
Composition 


How to Write Compositions. 64 pages .15 


READING, LITERATURE AND ELOCU- 
TION. 


Straw’s Lessons in 
Physical Drill. 

Studies in voice, physical exercises, se- 
lections for analysis and practice.... .60 

One Hundred Authors. Guide for 
teaching literature 


Expression and 


ing. Any catalogue sent on request. 


Outlines in English and American 
Literature, treating the subject by 
periods. <A valuable work 

Studies in American and English Lit- 
erature. 547 


OPENING AND GENERAL EXERCISES, 


Morning Exercises. Scripture reading, 
literary selections, etc 

Select Stories for Opening Exercises. 
256 pages 

Character Building or 
Books. 6 Vol., each 

Memory Gems for Home and School.. 

Young Folks’ Book of Etiquette 

Talks About Common Things 

Easy Experiments. Chemistry and 
philosophy 

Sander’s Opening Exercises for Schools 


PEDAGOGY, TEACHING, ETC. 


How to Keep Order 

Turning Points in Teaching 

Art of Questioning 

Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching 

First School Year 

Suggestions for 
Work, 

McKeever’s 
Teaching 

The Plan Books, Primary. 
$2.25. Any month 


Seat 


If you do not 





A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, 338-344 Wabash Ave., Chicago 








In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘The School Journal.” 
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The Best Equipment for Life 

This Equipment is what the children must have. It is what you are trying to give them; but it 
calls for more than a mere use of school years; it calls for the very best means of training by which 
those years may be used to advantage. The books here quoted give that training. Embodying the 


essence of each subject, presented in the most delightful and helpful way, they all stand for the 
maximum of development in the minimum of time. 


Try Them 


DODGE’S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY LINEBARGER’S LABORATORY MAN- 
Dy meichard f. WOdR6.'.. oa. ac eaiesc cesses $0.65 UAL—By C. E. Linebarger:........562.... .50 
KAVANA AND BEATTY’S COMPOSI- 


TION AND RHETORIC—By Rose M. 
Ravana and Arthur Beatty... ..0csesese 1.00 


‘LITERARY READINGS—By Charles E. 



















DODGE’S ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY— 
By Richard wl DOdwe soc) soc0's. 0s: siseise a « 1.20 


MACE’S PRIMARY HISTORY, STORIES 








OF HEROISM—By William H. Mace... .65 erate a geared sis ofan ai ala oxaseya esol Sate aestaials. oa 75 
MACE’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE ape eens i ee ans 
UNITED STATES—By William H. Mace 1.00 oan aren memes FS. AVES 
Perdue. and» Sarah Grigwolde..: 2 «6 028 <0: 45 
LINEBARGER’S ELEMENTARY CHEM- INDUSTRIAL | AND SOCIAL HISTORY 
ISTRY—By C.‘E.. Linebarger... ....:..%- 1.00 SERIES—By Katherine E. Dopp. Per book .45 


Illustrated with the highest class pen drawings, photographs from life, wash drawings, or mono- 
tints, as the subject calls for, beautifully printed and substantially bound, these books have every 
attraction, as well as every value as school texts. 


Rand McNally & Company 







CHICAGO NEW YORK 








A Necessity in Every Well Equipped School 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


It is a constant source of knowledge. It 
not only answers questions concerning new 
words, spelling, pronunciation, etc. but also 
questions about places, noted people, foreign 
words, and many other subjects.. A Veritable 


The Two Best Book Covers 


Requires no fitting, no 
sticking, no adjusting. 
Made to fit individual 
books. Can put on from 
six to ten per minute. 











Name of book printed on 
side and back of each 
cover. 




















The Neatfit Cover 








A one-piece adjustable 
cover. Broad gluing sur- 
faces that hold. Very 
easy to adjust. No ex- 
tra pieces to come loose. 
Accurately cut and _ per- 
fectly folded. Made in 


five sizes to fit all books. —_The Neatfit Adjustable Cover 

















It is just as essential to be up-to-date in book covers 
as it is to choose the best books. There is just as much 
difference between the Neatfit covers and those used 
previous to their invention as there is between a horse- 
car and a modern electric. 


Let us have your order for the coming year. 
We guarantee our stock and fit. 


The National Book Cover Co. 


SYRACUSE : NEW YORK 














Library in One Book. 

President Eliot of Harvard fittingly says: 
“The International is a wonderfully compact 
storehouse of accurate information.” 

The recently enlarged edition contains 25,000 
added words. The valuable Gazetteer and Bio- 
graphical Dictionary have been carefully re- 
vised. Constant emendations keep the volume 
fully abreast of the times. 2380 Pages. 5000 
Illustrations. YOU SHOULD OWN THE 
INTERNATIONAL. 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 
Largest of our abridgments. Regular and Thin Paper 
Editions. 
1116 Paces anp 1400 ILLustRATIONS 
Write for “Dictionary Wrinkles,’ FREE. Mention 
in your request this paper and receive a set of Colored 
Maps, pocket size. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 





i 
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rove’ TEXT-BOOKS 





AMERICAN HERO STORIES. Grades 4-5............. $0 55 
[ous COUNTRY’S STORY. Grades 5-6................ 65 
ENGLAND’S STORY. Grades 7-8...................... 85 
TAPPAN ’S AMERICA’S LITERATURE. High School............. 80 
| ENGLAND’S LITERATURE. High School............. 85 
| ENGLAND’S AND AMERICA’S LITERATURE......... 1 20 
(STORY OF THE GREEK PEOPLE. Grades 5-6........ 65 


FISKE’S {HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. Grades 7-8..... 1 00 
(CIVIL GOVERNMENT. oo ee eer 1 00 


LA RN ED’S { HISTORY OF ENGLAND. High School........ eR Te 1 25 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. High School... 1 40 
WEBSTER-COOLEY LANGUAGE SERIES. Twelve 


volumes. 


WEBSTER- 
COOLEY 


| 

| By appropriate grouping of these texts the requirements 

let every system of schools from grade 4 up through the 
a school can be met. Complete descriptive circulars are 
free upon request. 


: THE HIAWATHA PRIMER. Grades 1-2.............. 40 
HOLBROOK’S THE BOOK OF NATURE MYTHS. Grades 2-3........ 45 
NORTHLAND HEROES. Grades 4-5................... 35 





THE BEGINNER’S PRIMER. Grade l................ 30 
THE BEGINNER’S READER. Grade 2................ 30 

OTHER SCUDDER’S FABLES AND FOLK STORIES. Illus. 
J MR GobGe shih tas se sinnind> soa es OMS RA SO SO 45 

PRI MERS, Etc. STEVENSON’S CHILDREN’S CLASSICS IN DRAMATIC 
Es NE SO seb ascauaseask sade beeswoxe 40 

, SWEM AND SHERWOOD’S A PRIMER OF NURSERY 
L EIN os Coke sch coc lucenk wee ececekhuxeeweir cow 30 


THE BAILEY-MANLY SPELLING BOOK. Grades 2-8 


BAILEY- Complete in one EN A IIA 25 
MANLY ey ee |) er ee re .16 


ey eran Pet we ee ee 20 
THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 

An illustrated descriptive catalogue of the complete 
series giving the table of contents of each volume will be 
sent upon request. Over 200 volumes, of which 161 list at 
15 cents in paper, or 25 cents in linen, 


R. i. 3. 
For all grades 


' [A STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 1 25 
SIMOND’S i STUDENT’S HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


In press. 


prt HOW TO TELL STORIES TO CHILDREN. 


| i 6.6 Sass adsense s shah eeeheseebasaweew 1 00 

BRYANT’S STORIES TO TELL TO CHILDREN. For 
OTHER BOOKS DE. chi dunt ots sie ehseenuaas ee beners be 1 00 

HAZARD’S THREE YEARS WITH THE POETS. 


SE IP 6s Rk sods ows sab sa ceudean eee sensseae 50 


HINCHMAN & GUMMERE’S LIVES OF GREAT ENG- 
RECENTLY LISH WRITERS. High School.................. 1 50 
PUBLISHED FOSTER’S ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATING. High 
I I oo ooo so ow sb KS dive cowa dw seis gw 1 25 


( Our Complete Educational Catalogue for 1909 is now ready 


1909 : 
EDUCATIONAL ~for distribution. It describes a'l of the text books listed above 
CATALOGUE (and nearly 500 others) FREE UPON REQUEST. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 














EACHING TO READ ...2.imrsssuovss 
7 Inspector of Schools, Toronto 

Reading well means getting thought from languz age—rapidly, accurately, comprehensively. Old 
methods of teaching made the show exercise of reading aloud the end to be sought. These methods 
failed, in most cases, to develop swift, accurate readers. Less than one-tenth of our reading is 
done aloud. Why make it the ideal—especially when it has been demonstrated that those who have 
first gained efficiency in the thought-getting process of silent reading in the end prove the best 
oral readers? 

The author’s plans and devices for developing this power are as sound as his logic. His 
method is built upon a full knowledge of what will help the teacher in the most practical way. 

16mo. Cloth 50 cents net 


_ MISTAKES IN TEACHING, 50 cents net 
By the same author: Wow TO SECURE AND RETAIN ATTENTION, 50 cents net 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS 
MAGAZINE 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


This magazine is devoted exclusively 
to the work in the first four grades. 
Its material is prepared by teachers and 
supervisors in close touch with actual 
conditions in the classroom. The de- 
vices suggested have had practical trial 
and been proved effective and helpful. 
The corps of editors and contributors 
represent every part of the country and 
make TEACHERS MAGAZINE truly na- 
tional in the breadth of its interests. 

Here are some of the departments 
and their editors for the coming year: 
Primary Arithmetic, Harriet E. Peet; 
Geography, Anna J. Linehan, Dorothy 
Wells, and Margaret M. Coale; Con- 
structive ,Work, Cheshire L. Boone; 
Physiology, Ella B. Hallock; Nature 
Study, Annie Chase, Louise Mitchell 
and Lillian E. Flint; Dramatization, E. 
Ferne Hague; Busy Work, Agnes E. 
Quish and Eleanor T. Leary. Regular 
features such as Entertainments, Calis- 
thenics, Reading, Memory Gems, Music 
and Calendars will also be marked by 
originality of treatment. 


Price, $1.00 a year 





Educational 
Foundations 


PROFESSIONAL READING 


3rings to the teacher each month the 
freshest contributions to pedagogic 
thought. The various lines of advance 
in the science and art of teaching are 
discussed in the spirit of broad-minded 
inquiry. 

The object of EpucationaL Founpba- 
TIONS is to make available material for 
growth in professional efficiency—this 
means advance in place of stagnation. 

Next year articles upon the course of 
study will be contributed by Dr. Joseph 
S. Taylor and Dr. C. B. Gilbert. The 
former will devote his attention to His- 
tory and the latter to Geography. There 
will be a special department given up 
to the History of Education. School 
Hygiene and Moral Education will be 
topics for particular discussion. Each 
number will contain a set of questions 
for examination and review in addition 
to its other regular features. 


Price, $1.25 a Year 


COMBINATION PRICES 


Teachers Magazine . . . $1.00? Both 
Educational Foundations . . 1.25 { $2.00 
Teachers Magazine . . . . $1.00 Both 
The School Journal . 1.00 $1.80 
The School Journal. . . . $1.00' Both 
Educational Foundations . . 1.254 $2.00 
Teachers Magazine . . . . $1.00 All 

The School Journal. . 1.00% Three 
Educational Foundations 1.25) $2.85 


Periodicals must be sent to the same address. 


Write for Sample Copies and Prospectus 


A. §. Barnes & Company 


Metropolitan Annex, New York City 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘The School Journal.” 
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The Bentley School of Music 


ALYS E. BENTLEY, Director 





SUMMER SCHOOL 


Personally conducted by Alys E. Bentley for 
Supervisors and Teachers of Music 


A Three Weeks’ Course in Normal Methods. 
First Session, July 12 to July 31, 1909, both 
inclusive. Second Session, August 9 to Au- 
gust 28, 1909, both inclusive. Registration 
should be made at once. 


Miss Bentley has created a demand for teach- 
ers trained in the methods of School Music 
instruction, for which her own work has be- 
come widely known. To meet this demand a 
Summer School of Music was established two 
years ago and will be continued this year. 
The Session of the School will be held at the 
Summer Home of Miss Bentley, a camp, beau- 
tifully situated on Upper Chateauguay Lake 
in the northern Adirondacks, New York. 


For full particulars address 


EDITH C. WESTCOTT, Manager 
3400 Prospect Ave. Washington, D. C. 














JUST PU 
Plays and Games 


For Indoors and Out 
By BELLE RAGNAR PARSONS 

These recreative activities offer one of the best forms 
of physical exercise for young children. The child’s 
imagination is enlisted and stimulated. He is a farmer, 
digging his field, stooping to plant seed, swinging the 
scythe, or a woodman wielding his axe; or he plays 
that he is a frog jumping: or a bird flying; or he be- 
comes a knight on a prancing horse. In all these plays 
it is his own imagination which prompts the action. 
The monotony and—to the child—meaninglessness of the 
ordinary drill exercise is entirely avoided. 

The plays are arranged in sequences which permit of 
correlation with whatever is the central interest of 
the class at any particular time. Such a sequence is 
A Visit to the Farm. This is a part of a chapter on 
The Seasons, which is grouped in the general division, 
Nature. Other general divisions are: The Industrial 
Life of Man, The Social Life of Man, The Heroic 
Life of Man, The Historic Life of Man. The volume 
is profusely illustrated from photographs. 

8vo. Cloth Illustrated $1.50 net 


Graded Games and Rhythmic Exercises 


By MARION BROMLEY NEWTON 

Supervisor of Physica! Training, Rochester, N.Y. 

Edited by Ada Van Stone Harris 
Contains more than two hundred and fifty games, 
old and new, suited for classroom and playground. 
These are classified according to their character and 
grouped by grades. A few of the characteristic divi- 
sions are: Games of Imitation; Games of Sense-per- 
ception; Marches; Animal Imitations; Industrial Imi- 
tations; Rhythmic Plays; Festival Games; Grecian 
Games, etc. The illustrations are all from photographs. 


BLISHED 


The Folk Dance Book 


By C. WARD CRAMPTON, M.D. 
Director of Physical Iraining, New York City 


Folk dances offer vigorous physical exercise in an 
attractive form. They are free and spontaneous, whiie 
the music to which they are danced lends them grace 
and rhythm. They have the vitality characteristic of 
primitive forms of self-expression. Not only do they 
offer fine individual movements, but also excellent con- 
certed action on the part of an entire class or group of 
dancers. 

These forty-one dances were chosen from the native 
dances of many countries for their especial fitness for 
use in schools, gymnasiums, and playgrounds. There 
are full directions for the performance of each, and the 
original music is supplied, in form large enough for 
convenient use at the piano. ; 

Among the most famous dances in this volume are: 
The Irish Lilt; Highland Fling; Finnish Reel; Lassies’ 
Dance; Children’s Polka; Fryksdalspolska; Nickodick- 
omdij; Chain Dance; Irish Jig, ete. 

4to. Cloth $1.50 net 


Folk Dances and Games 


By CAROLINE CRAWFORD 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

*A collection of thirty-nine Finnish, Swedish, Scotch. 
English, German, French and Bohemian dances with 
directions and music for each. The Finnish dances 
include: Alands Flicka, Skvaller-Ulla, Sjalaskuttan, 
Sappo, Stigare, Harvest Dance, Sigurdsvaket. 

The introduction of these dances gives a pleasing 
variety to the physical training:course. They also may 
be used effectively in entertainments and festival ex- 
ercises. 








Svo. Cloth Illustrated $1.25 net 


4to. Cloth Frontispiece $1.50 net 


From your Bookseller or direct from the Publishers 


A. @. BARNES & COMPANY - NEW YORE 
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The Rational Method in Reading 

. Primer, five readers and man- 
Reading ual combining the sentence and 
phonetic ‘methods. Insures to 
the pupil correct pronunciation, large vocabulary, 
instant grasp of new words. 














The Silver-Burdett Readers 


A series of five readers, national in scope, based on 
the best principles of pedagogy. Noteworthy for the 
vital literary quality of the subject matter. 


Stepping Stones to Literature 
A unique series of eight readers, combining the nec- 
essary technique with a real course in literature. 
Distinctive for their artistic qualities. 


Guide Books to English 
Language work -on lines entire- 
Grammar dy new, practical, inspiring, lead- 
ing to a correct use of lan- 
guage, command of grammar and an appreciation 
of the best literature. ; 














First Steps in the History of Our Country 


i History in its most fascinating 
History form; events and epochs 
grouped around entertaining 
stories of the lives of forty distinguished Americans. 














SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY'S 


Standard Texts for Elementary Schools include: 











Essentials of U. S. History 


Full of incident, anecdote—all that goes to make 
the story of our country’s history. The essential 
spirit—in addition to the essential facts—is inspira- 
tion to love of country. Pre-eminently a teachable 
text-book. 


Sensenig-Anderson Arithmetics 


A practical three-book series of a " 
exceptional merit offering ma- Arithmetic 
terial that is up-to-date and to — 
the point. Its problems are business-like, clear and 
sensible. Throughout the series the development of 
the subject is logical and absolutely inductive. 














Conn’s Physiologies 
Introductory Physiology and Hy- - 
giene, Elementary Physiology Physiology 
and Hygiene. 

These physiologies for lower grammar grades and 
for higher grammar grades present, in interesting 
and suitable form, laws of health which every child 
should know. Thoroughly modern in their ‘treat- 
ment of the important subjects of alcohol, narcotics, 
tuberculosis and infection. 














The Modern Music Series 


Represents the latest thought in a 
musical pedagogy, comprises the Music 
most delightful collection of 
children’s songs ever published, develops the musical 
sense and gives a knowledge of musical elements. 

















The First Year of Latin 

. Thorough instruction in the es- 
Latin sential features of Latin gram- 
mar with definite preparation 
for the reading of Cesar. 














Caesar’s Gallic War 

The only edition that provides all the text, all the 
grammar and all the composition required for sec- 
ond year work. Compact, economical, attractive. 


The Development of the State 

= A vigorous, clear-cut. exposition 
Political Science | of the evolution and organiza- 
tion of the state. Thoroughly 
scientific, yet at the same time vital and vivid. 














Elements of Economics 

The chief facts in the upbuilding of industries, the 
leading principles of economic science and the most 
important public problems are clearly and interest- 
ingly set forth. 


Government: Its Origin, Growth and 
Form in the United States 
“= A study of federal government, 
| Civics furnishing principles and facts 
of practical value. A clear, in- 
teresting, non-technical treatise. 











REPRESENTATIVE HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS 








The Essentials of Algebra 


Characterized by the complete- x 
ness of the treatment of Factor- | Mathematics 
ing, the free use of the Graph 
in explaining equations and in the large number of 
interesting and carefully graded exercises. 














Elements of Geometry 


Systematic and logical in its presentation, clear and 
practical in its treatment of the subject of originals 
and particularly effective in its arrangement of theo- 
rems into groups. 


First Year English for High Schools 


Work in composition and rhet- a 
orice, based on the best litera- English 
ture. This book meets the re- 
quirements of the New York Educational Depart- 
ment, and is an ideal text for any high school. 














Silver Series of Classics 

The best classics in prose and poetry for school use 
and college preparation, edited by men and women 
of recognized authority and erudition. 


Silver Series of Modern Language 
Text-Books 

A systematic and well-graded 
series of text-books in French, Languages 


German and Spanish, skilfully 
edited to meet the real needs of the classroom. 














Complete ‘‘Brief Educational Catalogue’’ containing the titles of the 
more than five hundred standard text-books which we publish, and special in- 
formation as to any of them, will gladly be sent to any address upon request. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Equal Pay for Equal Work 


The State Legislature of New York passed a 
bill framed to make mandatory the payment of 
equal salaries to men and women teachers doing 
equal work. Mayor McClellan has vetoed it, as 
he did before in a similar case. He takes the posi- 
tion that the Board of Estimate has full power 
to act in matters of salary equalization without 
legislative interference. He suggests, further, 
that by equalizing the salaries of men and women 
teachers an injustice is done to those women who 
are not in competition with men, especially those 
in the primary grades. 

The one important constructive move made by 
Mayor McClellan is the declaration that a com- 
mission should be appointed to investigate the 
causes that led to the appeal by the teachers to 
the legislature in regard to the adjustment of 
salaries. The commission is to consist of persons 
who are not teachers and have no connection with 
either the Board of Education or the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment. These are the con- 
ditions to be investigated: 


First, the average rates of living of teachers, both male 
and female, in this city, and to ascertain if possible the 
general trend of responsibilities which they have to meet 
on the salary offered to them by the city. 

Second, to compare, as near as possible, the salary rates 
in other cities with those offered to teachers in this city. 

Third, to investigate and accurately determine what in- 
crease to the budget such recommendations as they may 
deem proper to submit will make. 


Mayor McClellan is to be commended for insist- 
ing that these matters should be investigated. 
There are, however, several important considera- 
tions which do not seem to be adequately covered 
in the scope of the commissions’ inquiry, unless 
the phrase “general trend of responsibilities” is 
permitted to be sufficiently elastic to include an 
examination into the comparative efficiency or suf- 
ficiency of men and women in the various posi- 
tions under the Board of Education. 

If the Mayor’s commission is to supply a re- 
port that reasonable people may well accept as au- 
thoritatively conclusive, a sufficient appropriation 
must be made to allow consulting with experts. 
The economic phases of the inquiry are easily de- 
termined. ‘The educational phases are not. 

We lack impersonal standards for the compara- 
tive judgment of the efficiency of teachers. So 
there is much division of opinion and consequent 
injustice. It is not at all improbable that a teacher 
will be marked “Excellent” by one inspector and 
“Poor” by another. The inspectors again may be 
declared efficient or inefficient, by others who pre- 
tend to know what such an inspector should be 
and do. Opinion rules. And opinion is a fickle 
thing. A basis of established facts supplies the 
only reliable assurance of ultimate justice. Dr. 
J. M. Rice has proved that an impersonal standard 
of this kind is possible. But little has been done 
by lawful authority to promote the recognition of 


the demonstration. That is why assertions of the 
superiority of men over women teachers, or vice 
versa, may pass for legal currency. Prerogatives 
may be governed by them, and salaries graded 
accordingly. 

No reasonable citizen would deny that the pay 
of teachers should be regulated by merit rather 
than by sex. But we must have a standard for 
judging merit. 

If the investigation should prove that the school 
system is actually in need of men teachers in the 
elementary schools and that the only reason for 
not appointing enough men at the present time 
is that they are not to be had with the salaries 
that are paid, the argument in favor of “equal pay 
for equal work” will be stronger than ever. 

Men receive considerably less as teachers than 
they do in other occupations making equal de- 
mands as regards preparation and responsibility. 
They have failed to secure more attractive sala- 
ries because there have always been plenty of 
women ready to take their places even for less 
money. It might be said that by raising the sala- 
ries of women to the scale now prevailing for men 
the competition would become more intense than 
ever, and the likelihood of an increase to attract 
men would vanish altogether. On the other hand, 
it is just possible that, having to pay “men sala- 
ries,” the boards of education will put more men 
into the places where these prevail, and thus 
gradually eliminate women from the best salaried 
positions. The latter result rests, of course, on 
the assumption, never yet actually proved, that 
men in certain positions in elementary schools pro- 
duce better results than women. 

Mayor McClellan’s commission will have to face 
questions like the following: Are men needed as 
teachers in the elementary schools? In what 
grades or under what conditions? Are men su- 
perior to women? What places, if any, must al- 
ways be filled by men? Questions such as these 
strike clearly at the root of the contentions which 


‘impelled teachers to go to the State Legislature . 


with demands for “equal pay for equal work.” 
The sort of investigation that is needed to answer 
them necessitates an extensive examination into 
the comparative efficiency of men and women 
teachers in various positions and under varying 
conditions. There is no doubt that it is urgently 
needed. The argument so far is all on the side 
of the agitators of “equal pay for equal work.” 


It may be asking too much, at the present stage 
of progress, to call for an abolition of “home 
work,” but there would seem to be no valid objec- 
tion to the insistence that all school work,—and 
this includes “home work,”’—shall be done at 
school. The probable result of a rule of this kind 
will be to reduce home work to a minimum. That 
in itself would be a good result hygienically as well 
as in every other way. At any rate this proposi- 
tion is well worth discussing in connection with 
the question of how to reduce eye strain. 


Copyright, 1909, A. S. Barnes & Co. 
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Schools and Patriotism 


Poor Paris! Poor France! On the one hand, 
the “Internationalists,” who would abolish all 
government if they could; on the other, “Royal- 
ists” scheming to re-establish the throne of Na- 
poleon. Not so very long ago it was “mourir pour 
la patrie,” and now one shouts “d bas la répub- 
lique!” and the other “ad bas la patrie!’”’ 

There are those who ascribe the present up- 
heavals to the separation of the state and church. 
They forget that the same conditions that prevail 
to-day exisited before that separation took place, 
only a few short years ago. In fact, the separa- 
tion is the result of the same causes that devel- 
oped into the present turmoil. Fundamentally the 
trouble is that there is a lack of patriotism, the 
sort of patriotism that spells faith in the existing 
form of government. 

The Latin needs a little of the Anglo-Saxon so- 
cial spirit to modify his intense individualism, 
which too often becomes plain selfishness. The 
best men and women of France realize this, but 
they have not yet been able to bring the public 
conscience under the sway of a great social ideal, 
such as our “democracy” represents, for example. 

The separation of the church and state and the 
turmoil caused by labor agitators have naturally 
inflamed the spirits. Brother contends with 
brother. There is no great national ideal to unite 
the factions. That can only grow in the garden 
of public education. The salvation of France, as 
of any republic, rests on the schools of the nation. 
“Universal education of the people in common 
schools free to all”—that is the baptism the na- 
tion is in need of. 

Not until there are real “common” schools and 
those schools have become the social centers for 
the various communities will the republic rest on, 
a solid foundation. It is well for us to keep thiX 
thought in mind for ourselves. We are rapidly 
approaching an economic crisis similar to that 
which is stirring France at the present time. Our 
hope for a happy solution, however, rests on a 
firm foundation. It is built on our faith in the 
common schools and our faith in the principles 
underlying our form of government. In other 
words, it is built.on patriotism and the conviction 
that more patriots are being developed every day . 
in the schools that perpetuate the social ideas of 
the Fathers. 


Making the Desert Bloom 


What the common school can do for a people 
even under apparently most adverse conditions is 
well illustrated in School No. 4, New York City, 
of which Miss Lizzie E. Rector is principal. A 
finely illustrated article describing the problem 
and how it is solved there will be found in the 
May number of The World’s Work. This school 
is in the heart of the crowded ghetto. There are 
two hundred and fifty small boys and more than 
two thousand girls in attendance. Almost all the 
parents are Polish Jews. Ninety-eight per cent. 
speak a foreign language at home. The cleanli- 
ness and neatness of the children, not only in gen- 
eral appearance but in every bit of written work, 
must impress the visitor most forcibly with the 
powerful influence of the school upon those who 
come under its sway. In the midst of squalor, 
noise, smells and congestion, there stands this 
temple of education. The light and sweetness ra- 
diating from it keep alive and nurture the hu- 
manity that is to redeem the crowded wilderness. 
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Incidentally, the school shows what a woman can 
do as principal of a great city school. 

Not so very far from Miss Rector’s school is 
School No. 147, presided over by Dr. William L. 
Ettinger. What he with his sixty-seven teachers 
is doing for the thousands of children from the 
slums has been occasionally referred to in THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. There are other schools that 
daily bring equally great blessings into their com- 
munities. But visitors to New York City should 
not fail to include both Miss Rector’s ang Dr. Et- 
tinger’s school in their tour of observation. 

The school of which Miss Hester A. Roberts is 
principal (No. 10) is located in one of the most 
desirable residential parts, with plenty of light 
and fresh air and homes of comfort all around. It 
is limited to kindergarten and primary classes up 
to and including the sixth school year, both boys 
and girls. On May 11 a contest was held between 
the fifth and sixth year teams of the girls’ Ath- 
letic Club connected with the school. The folk- 
dancing and games, which had been taught.to the 
pupils by Miss Zaida Lester Weets, were very 
much enjoyed. 


The E.ducational Exhibit at Seattle 


The Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition at Seattle 
has been planned on a magnificent scale. Best of 
all, it has back of it a sensible view of the service 
which such an exposition can render to civiliza- 
tion. Education has been given liberal opportuni- 
ties for display. All the various states are repre- 
sented. Alaska, Hawaii and the Philippines have 
attractive exhibits. Japan and a number of Euro- 
pean countries have also made contributions to 
the exposition, which afford the visitor an oppor- 
tunity to note recent progress in the education of 
the young. 

The National Bureau of Education has supplied 
a most appropriate exhibit. The movements for 
the uplift and extension of rural education receive 
particular attention. Improvements actually un- 
der way are represented by concrete examples col- 
lected by expert collaborators under the direction 
of U. S. Commissioner Elmer Ellsworth Brown. 
The industrial phases naturally receive the lion’s 
share of attention. Agriculture, household occu- 
pations and manual arts are emphasized by pho- 
tographs and leaflets. The best plans for rural 
schools are shown, and there are graphic presen- 
tations of the consolidated rural school as oper- 
ated in various parts of the country. The devel- 
opment of rural high schools is shown. Besides 
all this a fine conference-room has been fitted up, 
where educators may meet and where they may 
consult a select library of books dealing with edu- 
cational problems. Here they may also meet in 
conference, if they so desire. 

The Bureau’s exhibit is to be found in the Na- 
tional Government Building.’ The other school ex- 
hibits are to be found in a special building. 


The Florida School Exponent reprints this 
bright squib from the Times-Union: 


Philadelphia teachers may retire on half pay after 
thirty years of service. Huh! Florida teachers get half 
pay without retiring. 


There are others, up North here, who are paid 
by the Florida schedule. 


A cheerful outlook upon life is essential to a 
teacher’s usefulness. 
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Fun as a Concomitant of Education 


We take schooling too seriously and education 
too lightly. I have said this before, but it will 
bear saying again. There is not yet enough good 
humor, not enough fun pervading the schoolrooms 
of our country. Work, no doubt, is a serious mat- 
ter. So is music a serious matter to those who 
supply it. So is playing baseball in a professional 
team. Happy is he who can get fun out of his 
work. That is the art most schools have yet to 
learn. 

William McAndrew has found a solution. Fun 
with him is part of the daily order of business. 
That is why the efficiency of his school is steadily 
growing. That is why the pupils love their school 
as they do. 

Most schools proceed as if their principal busi- 
ness were to strip children of their childhood as 
quickly as possible. By means of “school duties” 
and other devices the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship are smuggled into the earliest years. Heavy 
burdens are bound upon the consciences of the 
young. 

The children need all the childhood they can 
hold. The school’s business is to keep them chil- 
dren as long as possible. 

The best method for learning how to have a 
good time is to play. We must learn to regard 
play as fully as essential as the multiplication 
table. Play is needed to deliver the young from 
the crushing seriousness around. 
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The playground movement is helping us to see 
our duties in a clearer light. Dr. Henry S. Curtis, 
secretary of the Playground Association of Amer- 
ica, is rendering valiant service to the cause. He 
notes several encouraging tendencies. He says that 
the playground day is gradually lengthening so as 
to include afternoon and evening; that» wealthy 
men are now beginning to contribute memorial 
playgrounds; that school journeys and_ school 
tramping trips are growing in favor; that chil- 
dren are learning new games on the playgrounds 
which they take out with them to their favorite 
haunts. Some of these and other results have al- 
ready developed. 

A most hopeful sign is the spread of folk-danc- 
ing. The invigorating movements not only con- 
tribute largely to the rhythmic development of the 
young, they give health and new visions of the 
world and of the kinship of peoples, and they are 
giving us a better understanding of the wisdom 
of fun. Besides, they are winning hearts for the 
appreciation of the beauty and sociability of folk 
festivals. 

The people which gives encouragement to play 
has a gocd guarantee for the development of its 
moral stamina. By this encouragement I do not 
mean sitting on the bleachers and shouting, but 
playing one’s self. 

One who does not get fun out of playing is not 
playing. Fun is the prime essential of play. And 
playing is an essential concomitant to education. 











Good Times for the Boys at the Marshal 


Swenie Playground, Chicago 
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Memory Gems for Grammar Grades 


(Saturdays and 


JUNE 1 
May’ s a word ’tis sweet to hear, 
Laughter of the budding year; 
Sweet it is to start, and say, 
On May morning, “This is May!” 
But there also breathes a tune, 
Hear it,—In the sound of “June.” 
—JAMES HENRY LEIGH HUNT. 


JUNE 2 


Write it on your heart that every day is the 


best day of the 
year. 


JUNE 3 

Oh, the green 
things growing, 

The faint, sweet 
smell of the 
green things 
growing! 

I should like to 
live, whether I 
smile or grieve, 

Just to watch the 
happy life of my 
green. things 
growing. 


JUNE 4 

The lily has an air, . 

And the snowdrop 
a grace, 

And the sweet pea ‘on a 
a way, 

And the heartsease 
a face,— 


ing like the rose 
When she blows. 
—CHRISTINA 
ROSSETTI. 


JUNE 7 

June overhead! 

All the birds know 
it, for swift they 
have sped 

Northward, and 
now they are ° 
singing like mad; 


June is full-tide for them, June makes them glad, 


Hark, the bright choruses greeting the day— 
Sorrow, away! 
—RICHARD BURTON. 


JUNE 8 
On the wild-rose tree many buds there. be; 
Yet each sunny hour has but one pe rfect flower. 
Thou who wouldst be wise, open wide:thine eyes; 
In each sunny hour pluck the perfect flower. 


JUNE 9) 
' “The patient child, whose watchful eye 
Strives after.all things pure and high, 
Shall take their image by and by. 


JUNE 10 
Like the sun, or feelings glowing, 


20° 21 22 25.24 
Yet there’s noth- ad 28 29 30 
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Sundays omitted.) 


Clothe these happy hours in light; 
Like the sun, when we are going, 
Let us leave a radiance bright. 


JUNE 11 
Tho we travel the world over to find the beautiful, 
We must carry it with us, or we find it not. 
—EMERSON. 


JUNE 14 

If you and I—just you and I— 
Should laugh in- 
stead of worry; 
If we should grow 
—just you and 
Kinder and 
lighter hearted, 
Perhaps in some 
near by and by, 
A good time 
might get start- 

ed; 
Then what a happy 
time ’twould be, 
For you and me, 
for you and me. 


JUNE 15 
Pleasure opens 
thru toil; when 
one gets to love 
his work, his life 
is a happy one. 
—RUSKIN. 


Ilo 17 


JUNE 16 
But speak the 
truth, and all na- 
ture and all spirits 
will help you with 
unexpected aid. 
—EMERSON. 


JUNE 17 
Enchanted I sit on 
the bank by the 
willow, 

And trill the last 
snatch of a rol- 
licking tune; 

And since all this loveliness cannot be Heaven, 

I know in my heart it is June. 

—ABBA GOOLD WOOLSON. 


‘ag 


...» JUNE 18 
We hive in .deeds, not yeas; in thoughts, not 
breaths; 
In feelings, not in»figures on a * dial. 
We should count time by, heart-throbs ; 
He lives most who thinks most, feels noblest, acts 
the best. 
—FLETCHER. 


JUNE 21 
He who seeks to pluck the stars 
Will lose the jewels at his feet. 
—PHOEBE CARY. 
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JUNE 22 
O fields in June’s fair verdure drest, 
And vocal now with birds and bees! 
‘A toiler from the world’s highways 
I turn, with willing feet, to these, 
Inhaling here the morning breeze. 
—HENRY STEVENSON WASHBURN. 


JUNE 23 
-Nature! great parent! whose unceasing hand 
Rolls round the seasons of the changeful year; 
How mighty, how majestic are thy works! 


JUNE 24 
Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own. 
—LOWELL. 
JUNE 25 
On long, serene midsummer days, 
Of ripening fruit and yellowed grain, 
How sweetly, by dim woodland ways, 
In tangled hedge or leafy lane, 
Fair wild rose thickets, you unfold 
Those pale pink stars with hearts of gold! 
—EDGAR FAWCETT. 


3 JUNE 28 
The smallest effort is not lost: 
Each wavelet on the ocean tossed 
Aids in the ebbtide or the flow; 
Each raindrop makes some floweret blow, 
Each struggle lessens human woe. 
—McCay. 


JUNE 29 
O the heaps of sweet roses, sweet cinnamon roses, 
In great crimson thickets that cover the wall; 
And fiocks of bright butterflies giddy to see them, 
And a sunny blue sky over all. 
—ABBA GOOLD WOOLSON. 
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JUNE 30 


The “i is soft, its velvet touch is grateful to the 
and; 

And, like the kiss of maiden love, the breeze is 
sweet and bland; 

The daisy and the buttercup are nodding cour- 
teously ; , 

It stirs their blood with kindest love, to bless and 
welcome thee. 

—WILLIAM MOTHERWELL. 


The tear down childhood’s cheek that flows, 
Is like the dewdrop on the rose; 

When next the summer breeze comes by, 
And waves the bush, the flower is dry. 


—ROKEBY. 


““A Holy and Humble Man of Heart” 


The following tribute to the life of George Rice Carpen- 
ter, of Columbia University, is well deserved. One who 
was a student under him in the University said several 
years ago to the Editor that he was probably the best- 
beloved man connected with that institution: 


He was a brother to his friends, a friend 

To all in need. He gave himself as kings 

Strew gold, in little daily helpful things, 

Ungrudging, while there yet was life to spend. 

Humble of heart and holy to the end 

He lived; for in his soul were Pisgah springs 

Whereon God’s shadow fell, and beckonings 

Of hopes which our mortality transcend. 

Hardly we reached to that shy soul of his, 

So like the tall Alps which he loved, aloof 

Like them in quietness, high over earth, 

Yet without scorn he met life as it is, 

In service putting his high soul to proof, 

Womanly gentle, lit by cleanly mirth. 
—JEFFERSON B. FLETCHER, in The Nation. 

















A Playground in Wilmington, N. C. 
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The vegetation organs of a plant, and various 
useful products obtained from them. 

There are two great functions of all living 
things. These are the vegetative functions or 
those concerned with growth, and the reproductive 
functions or those concerned with the perpetua- 
tion of life on the earth. 

The plant, as a living thing, has both sorts of 
organs, and much practical knowledge may be de- 
rived from their study. 

The vegetative organs of a plant are the root, 
the stem and the leaf. This paper will be de- 
voted to a consideration of some of the practical 
applications of their study in the schoolroom. 


I. ROOTS 


The root is the great feeding organ of the plant. 
It also serves the office of anchoring the plant 
firmly on the soil and sometimes of storing food 
materials. This last fact is of great value to man, 
since he digs up such roots and uses them for food. 

Of such are parsnip, carrot, beet, radish, horse- 
radish and turnip. 

Flavors and various tonic substances are also 
sometimes found in roots, and so mankind has 
made use of liquorice, sarsaparilla, rhubarb, dan- 
delion, valerian, sassafras, chickory and various 
other well-known drugs. 

The best method of studying roots is to begin ™ 
observing the roots of the seedlings developed in 
the various tumbler experiments in the preceding 
article. (See THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL for May.) 

Close observation will make 
known the following facts: 
(1) The first (primary) root 
springs from the pointed end 
(hypocotyl) of the embryo. 
This is sometimes called the 
radicle (little root) and some- 
times the caulicle (little 
stem). The more recent wri- 
ters reject both names be- 
cause it seems to be neither 
root nor stem and call it a 
hypocotyl, a word which does 
not tell what it is, but merely 
indicates that it comes below 
the seed leaves (cotyledons). 
But nature-study cares noth- 
ing for names. It cares only 
for facts and laws. So we 
Oat Seedling Turned may leave the name to the bot- 

at an Angle of 90°. anist and call it little root or 

Notice the Behavior |jttle stem, whichever suits the 

of Root Tip and jndividual teacher. But the 

Shoot first root is easily recognized, 

for it is covered over with 
a mass of delicate hairs. 

These root-hairs are found just back of the tip, 
and the root presses downward thru the soil; new 
hairs appear and the older ones die. Radish and 
turnip seedlings show root-hairs most abundantly. 

Experiment I.—Remove a seedling from the 
glass in which it is growing. Very soon the root- 
hairs will be found to have dried up. 

Experiment II.—Place a seedling for a minute 
in a solution of potassium permanganate. The 
root will be found to have become deeply stained, 
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Practical Nature Study III. 


By FRANK OWEN PAYNE 


but the stem not at all. The root-hair is the organ 
of soil-roots by means of which water is taken 
into the plant. 

Water plants and air plants do not absorb water 
in this way. Large, fleshy roots furnish the best 
materials for gross study of roots. 

Parsnips and carrots show the different tissues 
admirably. Procure several parsnips and cut 
some of them crosswise, others lengthwise. Dis- 
tribute the pieces about the class for study. 

Notice the thick, yellow skin (epidermis) which 
covers the root, the numerous creases from which 
project the branches (secondary roots), the bud at 











Oat Seedlings Growing in a Square Aqua- 
rium Jar, Turned Over on the Side 


the large end (terminal bud), and the three re- 
gions exposed in the cut-off surface. 

These three regions or zones are (a) the central 
cylinder, (b) the cortex lying next to the skin and 
(c) a fibrous zone between them. This is where 
the sap circulates, as may be proven by experi- 
ment. 

Experiment III.—Cut off a root-tip from a par- 
snip and place in a wide-mouth bottle containing 
eosin red solution. Leave for a-few hours and 
then cut the root from end to end thru the center. 
The red color will be found to have penetrated the 
fibrous zone, between the cylinder and the cortex. 

Experiment IV.—Dig up a parsnip which has 
remained in the ground two seasons and compare 
its structure with one which is only one season old. 
The central cylinder will be found to have become 
woody, while the cortex will have been reduced to 
almost nothing. This is because the food is stored 
in the cortex one year to be used up the following 
year. Such plants are biennials, or plants whose 
life is completed in two years. The farmer makes 
practical use of this knowledge by digging such 
roots at the end of their first season, and thus he 
secures their food store before they have time to 
appropriate it to their own uses. 

The direction of root growth offers much to in- 
terest children, and much practical knowledge is 
obtained by study of subterranean parts of plants. 

Experiment V.—Take a tumbler in which seed- 
lings are growing, and lay it on one side so that 
the plantlets are in a horizontal position. After 
an hour or two observe it and take note of the po- 
sition of the root tip. After a day observe what 
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change has taken place. The root-tip will have 
turned downWard. If carried farther the glass 
may be inverted and the plant made to turn a sum.. 
mersault. Observation of tumblers will also dis- 
close the fact that primary roots turn downward, 
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secondary roots outward, thus giving the plant a 
more extended contact with the soil. Observation 
of the root habits of common weeds will enable the 
gardner to exterminate them more readily. Thus 
it is folly to try to get rid of dandelions, shep- 
herd’s purse or wild mustard by going over them 
with a lawn mower or cutting off their tops with 
ahoe. Their long, straight roots (tap) penetrate 
the soil and must be dug out to get rid of them. 

Another type of root which is of great practical 
value is what are known as adventitious roots, 
since they appear in unusual places, to wit, upon 
stems and sometimes upon leaves. Naturally they 
appear upon stems of corn at the lower joints, and 
strike out into the soil, serving as braces to the 
tall, swaying stems. Ivy produces them along the 
stems and by their aid the vine clings to the walls 
or other supports. Willows, poplars and other 
plants produce them whenever a branch becomes 
broken from the parent plant. In this way new 
plants are produced. Strawberry spreads by pro: 
ducing such roots from its runners, and raspberry 
and blackberry bushes do the same fom the tips 
of their long, arching shoots. 

Man has made good use of this tendency of 
plants to produce roots upon stems and leaves. 
Thus he is able to propagate artificially any num- 
ber of plants by means of slips or cuttings. Pota- 
toes and sweet potatoes are cut into pieces, and 
planted in the soil. Geraniums, fuchsias, and 
other house-plants, are so propagated in great 
numbers. Begonias are.multiplied by laying bits 
of leaves upon damp sand in a propagating bed. 
Even tulips and hyacinths are produced by remov- 
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ing their fleshy bulb-scales and planting them in 
the soil. 

Experiment VI.—Make cuttings of several com- 
mon plants, such as poplar, willow, rose, and 
geranium, being careful to cut them with a sharp 
knife. Place the cuttings in trays of damp, sharp 
sand where there is good drainage. Remove all, 
or nearly all, the leaves and put in a shady place. 
After several days, remove one of the cuttings and 
examine the cut surface. A scar or callous will be 
found over the wounded end. Later, roots will be 
found starting from near the end. New leaves 
will soon appear, growth will begin, and the cut- 
ting will become an independent plant. The ex- 
planation is as follows: Cut with a sharp knife 
so as to leave a smooth surface and thus prevent 
the entrance of decay-producing germs. Clean 
sand is used for the same reason and sharp sand, 
such as plasterers use, not sea sand, because it 
does not pack tightly about the cutting. Damp 
sand keeps the slip moist and so prevents evapo- 
ration of sap and also admits the air, while wet 
sand would exclude air and aid decay. The leaves 
are removed to prevent loss of sap by transpi- 
ration. 

Business transactions to the amount of many 
millions of dollars annually depend upon this 
method of propagating plants. The school garden 
affords the best opportunity for work in the arti- 
ficial propagation of plants by means of cuttings, 
but the window garden may be utilized in this 
way in the city schools. 

II. STEMS 


The stem is of inestimable use to man. He has 
converted the huge woody stems of trees into 
lumber, to make a shelter for himself from the 
fury of the elements. He has twisted their fibers 
into cordage or woven them into fabrics for cloth- 
ing, and his greatest need, food, has been sup- 
plied largely with stems and stem products. 

Stems may be conveniently studied with refer- 
ence to (1) origin, (2) function and (3) form. 

1. Going back to the germination experiments 
(THE SCHOOL JOURNAL for May), we shall find 
that the stem originates in a tiny bud (plumule), 
which occupies a position between the seed leaves 
(cotyledons) in the seed. This bud expands and 
unfolds, and from it all the future plant is evolved. 

2. The function of the stem is threefold. It 
supports the leaves, bringing them up into the 
light and air; it acts as a channel for conveying 
sap from root to leaf and back again; and finally 
it may store food for the use of the plant. 

3. The form assumed by stems depends upon 
their function. If the work be merely for support, 
the stem will be strong and woody; if designed to 
creep, it will be long and slender; if intended for 
storing food it will be fleshy. Trees would illus- 
trate the first sort, vines the second and such 
forms as cactus, potato, gladiolus and onion the 
third. Then again stems may be greatly modi- 
fied to perform a special function, as for example 
the leaf-like stems of so-called smilax, thorns of 
honey locust or tendrils of grape-vine. 

Subterranean stems differ greatly in appear- 
ance from aerial stems, but all stems agree in be- 
ing made up of joints (nodes), separated by more 
or less lengthened intervals (internodes). This 
fact makes it always easy to distinguish a stem 
from a root or any other plant organ. 

An examination of a branch of any tree will 
show certain markings upon it. The commonest 
of these markings are scars where something was 
broken off. There are three kinds of scars (1) 
leaf scars, (2) budscale scars, (3) fruit scars. 
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Some plants like ailanthus, sumach and catalpa 
show a fourth kind of scar where the tip fell off, 
being killed by frost. 

Procure twigs of ailanthus, horse chestnut, 
beech and maple. Find the above kinds of scars. 
Do the same with an apple twig and determine the 
age, and when it has borne fruit. A little prac- 
tice will enable one to do this. (See Cornell Na- 
ture Study, Bulletin on the Apple Twig.) 

Buds should be studied to determine the fol- 
lowing points: (1) Position (alternate or oppo- 
site) ; (2) Protection (scaly or naked); (3) con- 
tents (flower, leaf or both). 

Buds may be produced by accident or by injury 
to the plant. Thus, when a tree is pruned many 
buds often form around the cut surface, producing 
many long switches. Such buds are known as ad- 
ventitious, and practical account is taken of this 
tendency in willows. These long shoots furnish 
our supply of basket material. This method of 
procuring willow branches for baskets is called 
pollarding. Adams’s popular picture, “Close of 
Day,” shows a beautiful row of pollarded willows. 

Branching depends upon buds. Every bud may 
grow and produce a branch. Hence, if buds are 
spiral, branching will be spiral; if opposite, the 
branches will be opposite. 

Tree-trunks may be of two classes, depending 
on the supremacy of the terminal bud. -On this 
depends the commercial value of lumber. Pines, 
spruces, and other evergreens produce long trunks 
suitable for ship masts, bridge timbers, telephone 
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poles, etc. The various hardwood trees rarely 
produce long timber, but they furnish the shorter 
lengths suitable for furniture, etc. 

It will thus be easily seen that any accident 
which may befall the terminal bud of a tree such 
as the pine, will change its growth and spoil it for 
commercial purposes. For this reason the gov- 
ernment prohibits sheep or any other browsing 
animal to go into the timber lands. Incalculable 
damage has been done by such animals throughout 
the west, where effort is making to reforest the 
country. 

One of the most interesting phases of stem 
study, and certainly a very practical one, is bud- 
ding and grafting. These methods of artificial 
propagation may not be employed in a city school, 
but the principles may well be taught there, and in 
the village or country school this fascinating pro- 
cess may be carried on with profit and enthusiasm. 

To understand this, it is necessary to know that 
the living part of most common plants is near the 
surface, in a layer just below the bark, called the 
cambium. This living tissue is easily seen if the 
bark be removed. It is full of sap and it is in this 
region that growth is taking place. 

If a bud from any tree can be placed in contact 
with this cambium layer of another tree, the sap 
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from the latter will flow into the former and the 
two will soon become united. Thus the bud be- 
comes a part of the tree on which it has been 
placed. To insure perfect union between the bud 
(scion), and the main tree (stock), a sharp knife 
is used, and the bud, together with a small slice of 
bark with cambium adhering, is thrust into a 
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T-shaped slit in the stock. Then a little wax is 
put on to exclude air, rain, and dust, and to pre- 
vent leakage of sap. Soon the bud will grow, and 
altho it draws its sap from a different tree, it will 
go on producing its own kind of fruit as much as 
if it still grew on its own parent stem. 

Grafting is similar to budding, only in this case 
a small branch is united to another plant. There 
are many different ways of uniting the scion and 
stock, depending on the method of cutting, but no 
matter how it is done the following principles 
must be observed if the graft is to grow. 

(1) The plants must be closely related to each 
other.. 

(2) The union of the parts must be perfect, 
cambium touching cambium. 

(3) The joint must be covered, to prevent leak- 
age of sap or entrance of dust, air or rain-water. 

The following experiments are offered as sug- 
gestions of what may be done with stems. 

Experiment VIII.—Direction of growth of the 
stem is usually upward opposite to the root. Set 
up seedling as in Experiment V, and observe the 
direction of the growth of the stem. It is the 
search after light and air that makes the stem 
grow upward. ‘ 

Go into the thick woods and notice how the 
young trees are growing. Why are their trunks 
so tall and slender? What effect does it have on 
the value of lumber to have the trees grow close 
together? 

Experiment IX.—Find out where the sap circu- 
lates in a stem by cutting off a good-sized branch, 
and immerse its cut surface in aniline (eosine), 
as was done in Experiment III with the parsnip 
root. After some time cut off sections and note 
what parts are stained with the dye. 
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Experiment X.—With a sharp knife girdle a 
branch on a growing tree. This is done by re- 
moving the bark and the green part of the wood 
(cambium), for a small space entirely around the 
stem. After a few hours note the result. 

These experiments will prove that sap circulates 
near the surface of woody plants and also that it 
does not circulate in the inner portions of such 
stems. 

Experiment XI.—Procure sections of branches 
of woody plants. Notice the bark which covers 
them, the light wood underneath (sapwood), and 
the darker wood within (heart wood). Observe the 
rings of growth, the fine radiating lines (medul- 
lary rays), and the pith which may usually be 
found at the center. Procure samples of many 
sorts of lumber and find these things. Learn the 
peculiarities of different kinds of wood. Pine, oak, 
ash, hickory, chestnut, sycamore, etc., are so dif- 
ferent as to be easily recognized. 

It is surprising how few there are who know 
our commonest American trees as they grow in 
the forest, or are able to identify their lumber 
when used for building of furniture. 
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Some years ago the writer was much amused 
to overhear a salesman in a large department 


‘store, trying to sell a suite of parlor furniture to 


a gentleman and lady. The people wanted ma- 
hogany. They were willing to pay for the real 
thing. The salesman convinced them that a cer- 
tain suite was mahogany, and so the sale was 
consummated. The article was birch stained, and 
anyone familiar with either sort of lumber could 
have told the difference at a glance. 

Experiment XII.—Kinds of stems. Compare 
stems of corn, bamboo, lily and cattail with those 
of maple, or any other of our common trees. The 
examination will disclose the following differences : 

(1) Corn has no bark, much pith, wood fibers 
scatter thru it. 

(2) Maple has a true bark, wood compact in 
rings and pith central. 

These are the obvious points of difference, and 
they mark the two great types of seed-bearing 
plants. ! 

There are numerous other differences seen in 
the leaf, flower, seed. The pupil should be en- 
couraged to find them out for himself. 


Making It a Tonic, Not a Task 


By EDWARD F. BIGELOW, Stamford, Conn. 


Some things we do more skilfully when we are 
able to get others to do them for us. In Mark 
Twain’s “Tom Sawyer” I have read of the boy who 
was told to whitewash the fence. He made believe 
to the boys that came along on the sidewalk that 
this was great fun, and that he would not under 
any considération leave it to do anything else. The 
boys watched him admiringly for a time, then 
fairly begged for the privilege of doing it. Every 
one of those boys would, like the first, have re- 
garded it as a hardship if someone had insisted 
that he must do it. What really we want to do 
and find pleasure in doing is done well. 

Now, the great trouble, so far as there is any 
trouble, in all this nature study of the schools is 
that we make it seem too much like work, or like 
a punitory task. It becomes perfunctory and in 
many cases exceedingly wearisome. The skilful 
teacher will merely suggest or guide the young 
people in forming an AA Chapter. -This is like 
winding up a watch and then letting it run. To 
continue the figure of speech, it is true that there 
needs to be a little occasional winding, but the 
teacher will do it so skilfully that it will not be 
noticeable. The Agassiz Association and Chapter 
should run so smoothly that there need be no jar- 
ring of the machinery nor audible sound of move- 
ment. 

Select a few boys and girls most interested in 
nature and suggest to them that they form a 
Chapter, which means a school society, with pres- 
ident, secretary, treasurer, etc. The fees should 
be very small, but there should be a fee, just 
enough to be a test of the young folks’ earnestness 
and to hold them firmly organized in line. Other- 
wise the Chapter will be so loose that finally no 
one will know whether a member is in or out. It 
is easy to say, “Put my name down as a member 
of this Chapter,” but if the request is emphasized 
by a 25c. fee the observer knows that the appli- 
cant really means something. Let the teacher, if 
she so desires, become a member of the society, 
and let her occasionally contribute something of 
interest, but don’t let her overdo it, so that it will 
appear as if she were managing it or had the en- 
tire responsibility of keeping the thing going. 


Leave that to the president. There are plenty of 
interesting things to be examined, observations to 
be described and compared, and plenty of speci- 
mens to be collected and put on the shelves of 
the school cabinet. Such an organization saves 
the teacher the responsibility for the success of 
the nature study, and prevents her from being 
looked upon as a perennial source of endless infor- 
mation. She becomes rightly one of the learners 
and contributes only her part. 

Full particulars of the Agassiz Association may 
be obtained by sending 10c. to Edward F. Bigelow, 
president of the AA, Stamford, Conn. 

In this connection the following from the AA 
“Handbook” will be of interest: 


SCHOOL SOCIETIES 


As the AA has become better known, it has found a 
wide field of usefulness in connection with schools, both 
private and public. Many teachers who have not been 
able to find a place for natural science in the ordinary 
curriculum, and who have yet felt that their pupils 
should not grow up strangers to the flowers, trees, birds 
and butterflies, have been glad to devote an hour once a 
fortnight to the guidance of a meeting devoted to these 
studies. In almost every school may be found, at the 
least, six of the more intelligent boys and girls who will 
willingly spend an evening now and then in united study 
and discussion. The young are naturally fond of collect- 
ing. Most school committees will cheerfully grant the 
use of a room for the meetings, and many will even pro- 
vide suitable cases for the specimens. In each of the sev- 
eral hundred schools in which branches of the Agassiz 
Association have been organized, the resultant work of 
personal observation has had a marked tendency to coun- 
teract the evils of rote-work and routine. In most cases 
cabinets have been secured and have been filled with 
specimens collected by the pupils themselves within a ra- 
dius of five miles of the schoolhouse door. Visit such a 
society and ask to be shown representations of the local 
fauna, flora, or mineralia. The young men and women 
will show -you collections carefully prepared, accurately 
labeled, diligently studied, highly valued, and exceed- 
ingly valuable. The Agassiz Association does not so much 
care for rarities or monstrosities. Our cabinets are neither 
junk-shops nor dime-museums. Our purpose is rather to 
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learn about the stones by the roadside and in the quarry; 
to become familiar with the plants we pass on our way 
to school, and with the insécts that feed upon and fertilize 
them; to get on speaking terms with, and out of all cruel 
relations to, each warbler of the orchard and the wild- 
wood; to discover what fishes swim in our brooks, what 
shells lie on our beaches and hide in our groves, what in- 
visible animalcules live in our ponds and ditches, what 
stars shine in our sky. It was a dream of Louis Agassiz 
himself to see American youth early led into the pleasant 
paths of natural science; to see them forsaking all foolish 
and wanton sport for the sake of a wise and loving study 
of the works of God. 

Every teacher has at some time felt how delightful it 
would be if she could only lead her pupils to see the in- 
expressible beauty that lies hid from unawakened eyes in 
pebble and leaf and wing. But many have been discour- 
aged from making any serious endeavor from fear of fail- 
ure. It is better to try and fail, than fail for fear of try- 
ing. It must be admitted, however, that there are usually 
serious hindrances in the way. First of all, many teach- 
ers feel that they are already working at too high a ten- 
sion. Then others, not having enjoyed special training in 
natural science, feel a modest reluctance about attempt- 
ing to train others. In other cases it is found difficult 
to inspire and maintain among the young a strong and 
growing interest in these matters. The first of these ob- 
jections can be met by making the association work an 
avocation instead of a vocation; a calling from work, in- 
stead of a calling to it. Take your pupils with you for 
an occasional afternoon, if you can get leave of absence; 
and, my word for it, you and they will fare none the 
worse at the end of the term for the exchange of one or 
two grammar recitations, or examinations in geography, 
for a little practical-knowledge of what lives and moves 
and has its being out of doors, and a few lungfuls of crisp 
June or October oxygen. 

Your own ignorance, if that is what you do own on 
these matters, will the better enable you to study with 
your pupils; and next to instruction from the most gifted 
master, nothing is more inspiring than such friendly com- 
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panionship in learning. As for failing to interest your 
pupils, remember that a taste for the pure pleasures of 
natural science, like a taste for olives, must be cultivated 
by persistent tasting! After one or two excursions, fol- 
lowed by a careful study of the specimens obtained, with 
the personal use of microscope or blowpipe, enthusiasm 
generally grows like purslane. You will find, too, that the 
Association will be a great help to you. We have now 
about fifty scientific specialists ready to aid the members 
by answering their letters of inquiry, and by determining 
specimens for them, free of cost, save postage. 

A boy in a grammar school in the uttermost parts of 
Dakota becomes interested in fishes. He finds the com- 
mon varieties that he knows, and studies them. By and 
by he takes in his net or on his hook a stranger. He finds 
no account of him in the small zodlogy in the school li- 
brary. The teacher cannot help him. He studies the fish 
with his eyes, examines fins, and scales, and skeleton. 
Then he prepares a description as accurately as he can, 
perhaps aided in this by the teacher, and sends it with a 
rude sketch, it may be, to one of the gentlemen who kindly 
assist' our students. In a few days he receives a letter, 
giving him the name of his fish, and, what is better, the 
name of a book from which he can learn much more about 
fishes than from any volume that ever before found its 
way into his village. How he is encouraged by this grace- 
ful sympathy! He hoards his earnings till the book is 
bought. He studies it by candlelight after the chores are 
done. He masters it and presents it to his little society, 
where it becomes the nucleus of a scientific library, which 
ten years from now may require a building to protect it. 
By the time this boy has finished school he knows more 
about the fish in the local waters than his parents or in- 
structors, and he has become fired with ambition to go to 
some place where he can meet men who know enough to 
teach him more. He enters a college or higher scientific 
school, and becomes, before many years are gone, himself 
a specialist, ready, nay eager, to help other poor boys in 
other isolated places. This is no fancy sketch, but has 
been realized over and over again since the Agassiz Asso- 
ciation was founded in 1875. 





A Beauty Patch by the Brookside. White Anemone (Aneméne nemorésa L.) and Yellow Anemone 
(Aneméne ranunculoides L.) 
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Some Practical Helps for Nature Study 


By SARAH E. SCALES, Massachusetts 


Do you know what:a great help to teachers the 
Department of Agriculture offers to the nation at 
large, free, in the so-called ““Farmers’ Bulletins’? 
Some of the particularly appropriate ones for our 
use, obtainable by writing to the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C., are: 

No. 54. Some Common Birds. 

64. Ducks and Geese. 
99. Insect Enemies of Shade Trees. 


104. Notes on Frost. 
134. Tree Planting in Rural School 
Grounds. 
188. Weeds Used in Medicine. 
28. School Garden. 
173. Primer of Forestry. 


There are several hundred issued, and on each 
bulletin a list is given from which one may choose 
for himself. . 

If you drop a line to the various agricultural 
colleges in the state, they will be glad to send you 

their bulletins also. 

THE ART OF THE SUN 

This help for teacher and pupil is invaluable in 
many ways. Pictures of leaves, twigs and blos- 
soms are taken with little trouble and expense. In 
our spring nature work, just as fast as specimens 
appeared, from the earliest buds to the summer 
flowers, photographs were made and mounted for 
reference. Instead of merely writing the names 
on the board, we made the pictures of the plants 
and flowers. Generally the one who brought the 
specimen first was allowed to take the photograph, 
but every pupil made at least one print. The only 
materials necessary are these: 

Two pieces of common window glass any size. 

Blue print paper. 

Some blotting-paper. 

With the rays of an unclouded morning sun, 
beautiful effects can be obtained. On one piece of 





A bit of Vetch preserved in Blue Print 


glass, let the pupil arrange artistically, the plant, 
blossom, or léaf. Over this place a piece of blue- 
print paper, covering it entirely and leaving a free 
margin. Of course, the color of the blue-print is 
over the specimen. Then put the other piece of 
glass on this and reverse, exposing the plant to the 


rays of the sun at an open window, being careful 
to have no shadows on the glass. It can be held in 
place with the fingers placed at corners of the 
glass. If it begins to turn blue round the edges, 
perhaps in one or two minutes, remove the paper 
and immerse in clear water, till the white out- 
lines appear. The whole process should take less 
than five minutes. 

Remove the water with blotting-paper, and put 





Blue-print reproduction of Yarrow Leaves 


the print under pressure. When dry, mount on 
gray cardboard or as one choses. 

The blue-print paper can be bought, cut in pieces 
of different sizes, in tubes 4x5 in., 5x7 in., and 
so on. We used 5 by 7, costing for two dozen 
pieces 35 cents; but we often cut these in two. 
The 4 x 5 sheets cost 16 cents for the same number. 

Architects often prepare their own blue-print 
paper after a formula. There is also a brown 
paper, called Van Dyke, which is highly recom- 
mended. In buying any photographic paper, be 
sure to get the latest and freshest prepared, else 
the results will not be so good. 

A formula given me, which is used by archi- 
tects, is here presented. I have not as yet tried it. 
The printing is said to take a little longer time, 


but comes out clear and white. 


Soluble Citrate of Iron and Ammonia, 6 drachms. 
Réd prussiate of potassium, 4 drs. Water, 7 oz. 
This proportion can. be halved or doubled if wished. 
Place on paper with sponge; any good white paper not too 
thin may be used. Keep from exposure to air and light 
for good results. ‘ 


We have made prints of the pine family which 
are really beautiful, and can be of great help in 
school work. Mounted upon a sheet of cardboard 
they can be compared with the specimen brought 
in, and thus fix the form and various characteris- 
tics in the mind of the child. 
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A Week with the Fifth Grade 


Second Half-Year 


Monday 
MORNING EXERCISES 


Topic for Discussion—Neatness. Why should 
a boy or girl keep his person neat and clean? How 
does neatness add to one’s self-respect? To the 
respect of others? What must the boy or girl do 
to keep himself neat in appearance? (Hair 
combed, hands and face clean, finger-nails tidy.) 
No grease spots on front of clothing,—a little ben- 
zine, or plain soap and water will remove them. 
No holes in elbows,—they can always be patched. 
Poverty no disgrace; a patch a credit, a hole a 
disgrace. Advantage of neat appearance when 
among strangers. <A boy who is neat will get, and 
keep, a position ahead of the one who is slovenly 
in appearance. Neatness must be habitual. 


ENGLISH 

Seat Work.—Write ten sentences, using the 
preposition by in each. 

Recitation.—Pick out the prepositions in a pas- 
sage in the reader, and show the use of each in 
the sentence. . 

GEOGRAPHY 

Great steamship lines from New York (see THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL for May, 1909). What would 
the steamships from New York to Cherbourg be 
likely to carry? From Cherbourg to New York? 
From New York to Genoa? From Genoa to New 
York? From New York to Bremen? From 
Bremen to New York? From New York to Liv- 
erpool? Liverpool to New York? New York to 
Glasgow’? Glasgow to New York? New York to 
Queenstown? Queenstown to New York? 

HISTORY 

Chicago.—How situated. When started. Why 
at just the location it has. Who settled it. What 
nationalities represented there now. Present pop- 
ulation. Railroads to and from the city. Water 
facilities. What is carried from Chicago to the 
East; to the West. What methods of transpor- 
tation from one part of the city to another. Pub- 
lic buildings; parks; museums. 

NATURE STUDY 

Seat Work.—Write a list of all the kinds of fruit 
you can think of, and tell where each grows. 

Recitation.—Fruits and fruit trees growing in 
this country; how each grows; when fruit is ripe; 
how long it can be kept; what fruits are suitable 
for canning; for preserves; what are small fruits. 
Seeds or stones in the fruits. How new trees or 
bushes are obtained. Grafting. 

MATHEMATICS 
Oral.— 

1. Cost of 2 bushels, 3 pecks of peanuts, at 10 
cents a quart? 

2. A man paid 40 cents a bushel for apples and 
sold them at 5 cents a quart; how much did he 
gain on a bushel? 

3. What part of a bushel are 2 pecks and 2 
quarts? 

4. In 8 bushels, how many quarts? In 10 bush- 
els, how many quarts? 

Written.— 

1. A farmer planted 5 acres of a field with corn, 
and the rest with oats. There are 2 acres and 10 
square rods more of corn than oats. How much of 
the field is planted in oats? 


2. A city lot is worth $45,000. One man owns 
% of % of it, a second owns 14 as much as the first, 
and a third man owns the remainder. What por- 
tion does each own? 

3. Reduce 624 pints to the fraction of a bushel. 

4. How long was it from the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence to the present date? 

5. What is the value of 14 bushels, 3 pecks, 2 
quarts of chestnuts at 89 cents a bushel? 


Tuesday 
MORNING EXERCISES 

Topic for Discussion.—Neatness. A home that 
is kept neat and in order, much more restful 
and homelike than one where everything is out of 
place. Rooms should be aired, picked up and 
dusted every morning. Beds made after being 
thoroly aired. Dishes washed. “A place for 
everything and everything in its place.” 


ENGLISH 

Composition on Peter Cooper, from developed 
outline. The following is such a composition. It 
was written bya fifth-grade pupil: 

There was born in Water street a boy named Peter 
Cooper. He was a very poor boy. His father could not 
buy him shoes. One day Peter took an old shoe and 
ripped it apart. Then he fixed it. After that he made 
shoes for his whole family. Not long after, Peter became 
a carriage builder. He began to save money. He became 
very rich. Peter Cooper was by this time a very well- 
known man. He owned coal and iron mines. He built 
machinery, and also a locomotive that would go around 
curves. Peter knew most of the work, so he wanted to 
give some other people a chance to learn a trade. So 
Peter Cooper built Cooper Union, which is now named 
after him. Peter was a member of the Board of Educa- 


tion. He helped to form the Fire, Water, and Police De- 
partments. When he died he was honored all over the 
city. HARRIS FRIEDMAN. 


GEOGRAPHY 

Resources of North Central States.—Corn. One 
of the largest crops, used as food for cattle and 
hogs, for breakfast foods, in manufacture of whis- 
key. Wheat, oats and barley also largely grown. 
Cattle Raising on Great Plains. Lumbering. 
largely carried on about Wisconsin and Michigan; 
hemlock, spruce, cedar. Mineral Products, coal, 
petroleum and natural gas, especially in Ohio and 
Indiana; iron near Lake Superior and Lake Mich- 
igan; copper in great quantities, particularly near 
Lake Superior. 

HISTORY 

Dutch in Old New York.—Customs, what re- 
mains we have in names of streets and localities 
(such as Bowery, Bowling Green, etc.). What old 
Dutch names still in existence. ~ 

NATURE STUDY 

Apply the following outline to some special tree 
with which you are familiar: Approximate 
height; age; how far its branches spread; color 
of leaves; length of leaf; width of leaf; how leaves 
are arranged on stem; kind of blossom; when blos- 
som comes; fruit or seed; when fruit or seed is 
ripe. : 

MATHEMATICS 

Oral.—How many hours in a week? How many 

minutes in 434 hours? How many minutes in a 
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day of 24 hours? How many minutes between 
9:30 and 11:15 o’clock? How many seconds in 
25 minutes? : 

Written.— 

1. What part of a week is a day and a half? 

2. Find the sum of %4 of a week, %4 of day and 
% of an hour. 

3. A man can do a piece of work in 4 days, a 
second man can do it in 6 days. How long would 
it take both together to do it? 

4. How many seconds in a week? 

5. How many minutes in a year of 3651, days? 


Wednesday 
MORNING EXERCISES 

Topic for Discussion.—Neatness. Keeping the 
yard, sidewalk in front of the house, fire escape, 
etc., looking nice. A duty to our neighbors as 
well as to ourselves. 

ENGLISH 

Seat Work.—Write two sentences with who, two 
with which, two with what, two with that, as rela- 
tive pronouns introducing a dependent clause. 

Recitation—From a selection in a reader, find 
the antecedents of the relative pronouns employed. 


GEOGRAPHY 

Cities of North Central States. 

Seat Work.—What would a steamboat sailing 
from Duluth to Buffalo be likely to carry as a 
cargo? A boat going from Buffalo to Chicago? 
A freight train from Chicago to New York? From 
New York to Chicago? From New Orleans to 
Chicago? 

Recitation.— Detroit, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis—how situated, population, what 
brought people there, how people there earn a liv- 
ing, public buildings, railroads passing thru, etc. 


HISTORY 
Customs before the Revolution.—Houses—how 
built, floor coverings, spinning, weaving, knitting, 
clothes worn, what people had to eat, social life, 
church customs, etc. 


NATURE STUDY 
Seat Work.—Write a list of all the uses made 
of wood you can see from your desk in the school- 
room. 
Recitation.—What kinds of woods are represent- 
ed in the lists as given above? 


MATHEMATICS 

Seat Work.—Write a list of five articles to be 
purchased at James Smith’s grocery, with the 
amounts of each article purchased, and the price 
paid. 

Recitation.—Write a bill of the list as above, 
receipt the bill, and write a check from yourself 
to James Smith paying it. 

Thursday 
MORNING EXERCISES 

Topic for Discussion—How nature aids to 
cleanliness—work done by rain and snow in clean- 
ing streets, etc. What the sunshine does (kills 
germs, etc.). What the wind does in cleansing the 
air, etc. 


ENGLISH 
Seat Work.—Write two questions introduced by 
the interrogative pronoun who, two questions in- 
troduced by wkich, two by what. 
Recitation.—From a selection in the reader, tell 
which pronouns are relative, which are personal, 
and which are interrogative. 


GEOGRAPHY 
Map Study.—How would I go by water from 
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Duluth to Buffalo?(Trace on large map.) By 
land, from Chicago to Buffalo? By land, from 
Milwaukee to Detroit? By water, from Milwau- 
kee to Buffalo? By water, from Duluth to Chi- 
cago? By land, from St. Louis to Chicago? By 
land, from St. Louis to Cleveland? By land, from 
Chicago to Cincinnati? By land, from Duluth to 
St. Louis, ete. 


HISTORY 
Relics of Pre-revolutionary Days. — Spinning- 
wheels, costumes, spoons, jewelry, old books, etc. 
Places where colonial articles may be seen—at 
Van Courtland manor in Van Cortlandt Park, 
New York City; Mt. Vernon, the home of George 
Washington; museum at Plymouth, Mass.; Rich- 
mond, Va.; Old South Church, Boston, and many 
other places. 
NATURE STUDY 
Age of :‘Trees—How long did the Charter Oak 
live? The Washington elm at Cambridge, Mass.; 
the Hamilton trees in New York? - Tell about de- 
termining the number of years a tree has lived by 
counting the rings after the tree has been cut 
down. 
MATHEMATICS 


Problems in Measurement.—Guess the length of 
your desk, then measure it and write down the 
guess and the true length. Guess and measure the 
height of the top of the desk from the floor in like 
manner. The width of a door in the schoolroom. 
The width of a window-ledge. The height of the 
blackboard. The length of the schoolroom. 


Friday 


MORNING EXERCISES 

Topic for Discussion.—Spring Blossoms. What 
trees and plants blossom in May? How do the 
spring flowers differ in color from the flowers of 
July and the early autumn? (Spring flowers, 
pale, as hepaticas, arbutus, etc. Summer flowers 
much brighter, as brown-eyed Susans, sunflowers, 
etc.). 

ENGLISH 

For Dictation: 


The Indian’s canoe was made of birch-bark. 

The Spaniards’ ships were burned behind them. 
The bird’s nest was built high up in the tree. 

The rabbit’s hindlegs are longer than the forelegs. 


GEOGRAPHY 

Climate of North Central States—How high 
does the thermometer go in summer in Duluth? 
How low in winter? How high does the ther- 
mometer: go in summer in St. Louis? How low 
in winter? How high in summer in Chicago? 
How low in winter? Do they have snow in St. 
Louis in winter? How long is there sleighing in 
Duluth? 


Note to Teacher: If you have no statistics at hand to 
enable pupils to look up the answers to these questions, 
have pupils write a letter to the Superintendent of Schools 
at each of the places, asking the Superintendent to pass 
the letter to one of his schools, to be answered by a class. 
Have all your pupils write the letter, and select the best 
to be forwarded with an explanatory note from yourself. 


\ HISTORY 
Written review. 
NATURE STUDY 
Written lesson on uses of trees. 


MATHEMATICS 
Mathematical games. (See SCHOOL JOURNAL 
for May, 1909.) 
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Live Mathematics. VII. 


By ANNA GILLINGHAM 
(Continued from last month) 


Yet another prepared a board with small 
squares in which numbers were written. A penny, 
placed on the front edge, was to be “flipped’’ upon 
the board with the thumb twice, the two numbers 
upon which it lighted to be multiplied for the 
player’s score. 
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Penny Game 


Several of the card games give excellent prac- 
tice in multiplication, and in reduction and addi- 
tion of fractions. Some of these are described in 
a child’s composition, written when the class had 
been told to write upon anything which they had 
done in school that year. Here is a specimen: 


MATHEMATICS FUN 


This year, in arithmetic, we have played many games. 
One of them is “Buzz.” 

To play it we count around the room, first choosing a 
multiplication table, for instance, the 7 table. When it 
comes to the child’s turn who would say “seven” or a 
multiple of seven, instead of saying the number he or 
she says “Buzz.” If a player says “Buzz” out of his 
turn, or when the number is not a multiple, or if he says 
a number when it is a multiple, it is counted a miss and 
he is out of the game. 

Another game we played was reducing fractions to 
lower terms. The teacher would say a fraction which 
we would have to reduce, and if we did not get it right 
it would go to the next one. I forgot to say that she 
read the fraction from a card, and if we got it right she 
gave us the card, and if we did not get it right it would 
go to the one that did get it right. 

A third game was to add fractions. The teacher held 
up two cards with fractions on them and we had to add 
them together. If we added them right we got both cards, 
but if we were right but didn’t reduce our answer to its 
lowest terms we got only one card. The child who did re- 
duce it got the other. 

A fourth game was multiplying. We all sat around a 
table and had four cards given to us. They had little 
green numbers and big red numbers. There were four 
cards on the table. We tried to think of a number to mul- 
tiply the green number in our hand by to make a red 
number on the table. If we did, we took the card for our 
“score card” and added all our score cards when we were 
done. 

One of my classes which was bright and keen, 
the kind that it is most temptation not to drill 
because they seem so quickly proficient, had mas- 
tered long division and had acquired very credit- 
able accuracy. We went on to some advance frac- 
tion work which greatly enhanced their dignity in 
their own eyes, and when I discovered that they 
had been insufficiently drilled in long division and 
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were losing it thru neglect, there was some de- 
murring at a return to it.. It was a time when 
one false move would have made it forever after 
an object of aversion. 

Sternly I laid down the law, “One long division 
example every day from now till the close of 
school.” Then, by happy inspiration, “Will you 
take your Castor Oil now, or at the close of the 
lesson ?” 

Little ripples of laughter spread over the room 
as the idea dawned, and they agreed to have it 
first so as to have the “chocolate cake,” i.e., frac- 
tions, to take the taste out of their mouths. 

Every day thru those last six weeks I was 
hailed with demands for the dose of Castor Oil. 
Some children ruled paper in squares large 
enough to hold one example and called these their 
medicine-cases and fancy food names were given 
to all other kinds of mathematics work. 

They vied with each other to see who could 
swallow the dose most quickly. One child in- 
quired whether if she learned to always work her 
example correctly she wouldn’t be well and in need 
of no more medicine. But another child an- 
nounced that medicine often loses its effect when 
you take it a lot and then you have to increase the 
dose. So they forced the divisors up into four or 
five digits and acquired greater proficiency in long 
division in those few minutes a day than had any 
other fourth grade I had ever seen. 

Checking was insisted upon, and as this grew 
very laborious for such long examples by the mul- 
tiplication method, the check by casting out nines 
was taught them, and was named a sugar coating 
to their medicine. And all this from a joke. 

It is unwholesome for us to have only what we 
like, and the schools that train their children to 
expect this are doing them a grievous wrong. But 
it can never hurt any one to form the habit of in- 
venting devices for making himself like what he 
has to have and taking it as merrily as he can. 

This is what the play spirit in mathematics 
means to me, and it is, I believe, free from danger 
and fraught with benefit along broader lines than 
the mathematical knowledge which may be thus 
imparted. 


Metric System Made Practical 


After my pupils are familiar with the various 
units of the metric system and their equivalents, I 
find it makes the work practical to place an ex- 
ercise on the blackboard, and have it read as it 
would be in countries where the metric system is 
in practical use. 

This is the one I wrote this morning: 

Yesterday I arose early and walked about 1 mile 
to a country store which was situated in the cen- 
ter of a large lot containing 21 acres. 

Here is a list of. the purchases I had to make: 

2 |b. of sugar 

1 yd. of cloth 

1 qt. of cranberries 
3 bu. of potatoes 

1 pk. of apples 

The pupils read the above :— 

Yesterday I arose early and walked about 1 kil- 
ometer to a country store which was situated in 
the center of a large lot containing 1 hectare. 

Here is a list of the purchases I had to make: 

1 kilogram of sugar 

1 meter of cloth 

1 liter of cranberries 
1 hectoliter of potatoes 
9 liters of apples 


Georgia. MAMIE LOUISE PITTS. 
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Grammar School Course in Literature 


By HARRIET E. PEET, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 


Work for June 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Selections for study and memorizing: 


Mark: (are THEA RE cis Sa Ss ee Shakespeare 
Under the Greenwood Tree.............. $5) 
AUBREY Peano ase Sic neves te wee weles ees 


“ 


Be i icin chet bak a cakeeasee ed Unknown 
Stanzas from “To a Skylark’”’.......... Shelley 
Selections from “The Vision of Sir Launfal” Lowell 

To @ Mountain: Waisv:..« 605.66 Sec Sek S008 Burns 
Flower in the Crannied Wall............. Tennyson 
TAS OG hinds ws ore ine ia a a a cle in dels “ 

For study and reading: 

MNS ENA ROTOR 00s: one 6 05 01:010iars aLeisinsie sere oie M. Thompson 
Dhe OFCOM  PaMUY «6.5665 ois 0:3 c:a.0 oe 0.0010 Flagg 
SLO ee ore. Whittier 
TRG IPOD i 5S 55 6 sieiciete:s rae viaias Oelersiae Barnefield 
The Shepherd of King Admetus........... Lowell 

The Girl Describes Her Fawn............ A. Marvell 
The Reverie of Poor Susan.............. Wordsworth 
AMER sles eSis Dies de eases Scott 

Baty Gnd. Wh. sie sc BA tis tadaty chvlee tacos Hogg 

(fan ao De Co a Warner 
A-hunting of the: Deer...2 66:06... isin ees o 

Hobint  HOOd Baad sii o2.0 36s cieis oe sete vies Unknown 
Swres Gf Robin’ Moods... s.0K-eseesen'e Howard Pyle 
Waken, Lords and Ladies Gay........... Scott 

DE PUBONGES sisi idicne edercicec.onee sie sinees Emerson 


June is the season for out-of-door enjoyment, 
the time to revel in the foliage, the flowers, the 
birds, the changing skies and all that constitutes 
the beauty either of nature or out-of-door life. In 
our reading at this time we want nothing thought- 
ful, nothing martial, and nothing even noble. We 
want nothing that is tedious or long. For this 
reason it is natural to turn to the lighter lyrics, 
ballads and stories for the June work in literature. 

We will find our material in nature poetry and 
in stories of those who, like Robin Hood, believe 
in the “greenwood” tree; but, we must not attempt 
to use over-reflective nature literature. Selections 
to be appropriate for children must be graphic 
and dramatic. Something with a story in it is 
usually the best. Further, in making a choice 
it is well to remember that it is better to spend 
time and effort on a few really beautiful things 
rather than upon a great deal of mediocre litera- 
ture. - The old things are almost always the best, 
altho what has beauty of form and thought ought 
not to be neglected merely because it is modern. 

How filled with delicacy of feeling, charm of 
fancy and beauty of form are these old Eliza- 
bethan lyrics: 

Hark, hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings 
And Pheebus ’gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 


On chaliced flowers that lies; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes; 
With everything that pretty bin, 
My lady sweet, arise; 
Arise, arise! 
—SHAKESPEARE. 
A SPRING LILT 
Thru the silver mist 
Of the blossom-spray 
Trill the orioles: list 
To their joyous lay! 
“What in all the world, in all the world,” they say, 
“Ts half so sweet, so sweet, is half so sweet as May?” 
“June! June! June! 
Low croon 
The brown bees in the clover. 
“Sweet! sweet! sweet! 
Repeat 
The robins, nested over. 
—Unknown. 


It is such lyrics that we wish the children to 
care for, together with the more rollicking ones 
that have the love of outdoor life in them. 

ALLEN-A-DALE 
Allen-a-Dale has no fagot for burning, 
Allen-a-Dale has no furrow for turning, 
Allen-a-Dale has no fleece for the spinning, 
Yet Allen-a-Dale has red gold for the winning. 
Come, read me my riddle! come, hearken my tale! 
And tell me the craft of bold Allen-a-Dale. 


Allen-a-Dale to his wooing is come; 

The mother, she asked of his household and home: 
“Tho the castle of Richmond stands fair on the hill, 
My hall,” quoth bold Allen, “shows gallanter still; 
*Tis the blue vault of heaven, with its crescent so pale, 
And with all its bright spangles,” said Allen-a-Dale. 


The father was steel, and the mother was stone; 
They lifted the latch, and they bade him begone; 
But loud on the morrow, their wail and their cry: 
He had laughed on the lass with his bonny black eye; 
And she fled to the forest to hear a love-tale, 
And the youth it was told by was Allen-a-Dale! 
—SirR WALTER SCOTT. 


In teaching a poem an effort should be made to 
stimulate the children so that they master it in 
detail without losing their enthusiasm. The fol- 
lowing studies may help to suggest ways by which 
this may be done. In these plans the introduction 
is supposed to include a reading of the poem by 
the teacher, so that the children may catch its 
mood and get an idea of the thought as a whole. 
This is followed by a careful study of the text, 


4 vocabulary drill, reading, and, if desired, by 





School Journal during the next school year. 





Chief Traffic Routes of the World 


The department of Commercial Geography usually appearing under this heading will be a regular feature in The 
J I C The September number will have a list of the great transportation 
companies operating on the Pacific Ocean,. together with a map of the center Trans-Pacific navigation. 
list of Trans-Atlantic Lines published last month should be added these three: 


ALLAN STATE LINE: Boston and Liverpool. 
DOMINION LINE: Portland and Liverpool. 
LEYLAND LINE: Boston and Liverpool. 


To the 
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memorizing, illustrating with sketches, and by 
composition work. This order is important. The 
introduction comes first in order to arouse the in- 
terest of the children. The study of the text for 
the thought precedes the vocabulary drill in order 
to prevent the children from getting an erroneous 
idea that the poem is taught for the words, rather 
than the words for the thought. The reading 
comes later because it is only after the children 
have mastered the thought and the words that 
they can express themselves thru reading. 


THE BLUE HERON 


Introduction—tThere is a sleepy-looking bird 
that delights in wading with his long, yellow 
legs into a pool of water, and standing there all 
crouched up in his blue feather coat, his eyes half 
shut and his long bill tucked almost out of sight. 
The birds about him in his Southern home may 
sing and play, but he keeps his position. He is 
like a little old man busy with his own thoughts. 


Where water-grass grows over green* 

On damp, cool flats by gentle streams, 
Still as a ghost and sad of mien, 

With half-closed eyes the heron dreams. 


Above him in the sycamore 
The flicker beats a dull tattoo; 
Thru pawpaw groves the soft airs pour 


Gold dust of blooms and fragrance new. 
* * * TK * * 


The heron ‘nods. The charming runes 
Of Nature’s music thrill his dreams, 

The joys of many Mays and Junes 
Wash past him like cool summer streams. 


What tranquil life, what joyful rest, 
To feel the touch of fragrant grass, 
‘ And doze like him, while tenderest 
Dream-waves across my sleep would pass! 
—MAURICE THOMPSON. 


Study of the Text.—In this the children either 
answer questions or give what they can get from 
the poem in short statements similar to these: 
The heron stands dreaming in the water-grass 
with his eyes half closed and looking like a ghost. 
The flicker is beating a dull tattoo on the syca- 
more above him. About him are pawpaw trees. 
The air is filled with fragrance, etc. If questions 
are used, such as these may be asked: 

What gives an impression of dreaminess in the 
poem? 

What are the surroundings of the heron? 

What is he doing? 

What lively birds are contrasted with the 
sleepy heron? 

What makes his life tranquil? 

Why is he envied? 

Study of Vocabulary.—Mien; sycamore; cru- 
cible; runes; tranquil. These words are most eas- 
ily managed by bringing them into a conversation 
about the heron. In describing‘ him it would be 
well to emphasize the word mien, using it with its 
synonym manner; and to speak of the tree above 
him, the sycamore, standing out among the others 
on account of its ragged-looking, spotted, pinkish- 
gray bark, etc. 

Reading.—In order to get good, thoughtful 
reading from a class even after they have studied 
a poem, it is often necessary to ask questions 
which the pupils can answer with the words of the 
book. This is a helpful exercise, for it gets the 


*From “Nature Pictures by American Poets.”—Mac- 
millan. 
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children into the habit of looking for the thought. 
Questions may be asked which require a stanza 
as an answer, such as the following: 

Where and how is the heron standing? 

What is going on about him while he stands 
dreaming? 
ia How does he take all that is happening about 

im? 

For what is he to be envied? 

Composition.—This poem makes excellent ma- 
terial for description. The children should’ add 
details to give an impression of the warm country 
where the heron lives—the leaves on the trees 
scarcely stirring, the buzzing insects, the quiet 
water. 

Of all the narrative poetry produced in Amer- 
ica, Whittier’s “Telling the Bees” comes the near- 
est to being a great ballad. It has picturesque- 
ness, feeling, homeliness, simplicity, and individ- 
uality. It fails in one respect only: The situa- 
tion is not clear; that is, it is difficult to get the 
time and the story straight without studying the 
poem assiduously. This must be kept in mind in 
the introduction. 


TELLING THE BEES 

Introduction.—In olden times people used to be- 
lieve that when there was a death in the family 
the bees would leave their hives unless they were 
told of the death, and the hives draped with black. 
In the poem called “Telling the Bees” a lover is 
telling, after a year has gone by, how he one day 
went to see the Mary whom he loved. He had 
not seen her for a month then. He remembers 
how he had stopped at the brook and then has- 
tened on. When he came near the house, he saw a 
little chore-girl draping the hives and singing to 
the bees. He thought at first it must be Mary’s 
grandfather who was dead, but then he saw him 
sitting on the porch. Next he heard Mary’s dog 
whining low and then he listened to the chore- 
girl’s song: 


Stay at home, pretty bees, fly not hence! 
Mistress Mary is dead and gone! 


Here is the place; right over the hill 
Runs the path I took; 
You can see the gap in the old wall still, 
And the stepping-stones in the shallow brook. 


There is the house, with the gate red-barred, 
And the poplars tall; 

And the barn’s brown length, and the cattle-yard, 
And the white horns tossing above the wall. 


There are the hives ranged in the sun; 
And down by the brink 

Of the brook are her poor flowers, weed-o’er-run, 
Pansy and daffodil, rose and pink. 


A year has gone as the tortoise goes, 
Heavy and slow; 

And the same rose blows, and the same sun glows, 
And the same brook sings of a year ago. 


I mind me how with a lover’s care 
From my Sunday coat 

I brushed off the burrs, and smoothed my hair, 
And cooled at the brookside my brow and throat. 


Since we parted, a month had passed,— 
To love, a year; 
Down thru the beeches I looked at last 
On the little red gate and the well-sweep near. 
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. 
I can see it all now,—the slantwise rain 
Of light thru the leaves, 
The sundown’s blaze on her window-pane, 
The bloom of the roses under the eaves. 


Just the same as a month before, 
The house and the trees, 
The barn’s brown gable, the vine by the door,— 


Nothing changed but the hives of bees. 
Before them, under the garden wall, 
Forward and back 
Went drearily singing the chore-girl small, 
Draping each hive with a shred of black. 


Trembling, I listened: the summer sun 
Had the chill of snow; 

For I knew she was telling the bees of one 
Gone on the journey we all must go! 


Then I said to myself, “My Mary weeps 
For the dead to-day: 

Haply her blind grandsire sleeps 
The fret and pain of his age away.” 


But her dog whined low; on the doorway sill, 
With his cane to his chin, 

The old man sat; and the chore-girl still 
Sung to the bees stealing out and in. 


And the song she was singing ever since 
In my ear sounds on:— 
“Stay at home, pretty bees, fly not hence! 
Mistress Mary is dead and gone!” 
—JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


Study of the Poem.—What things were the 
same as they had been the year before? What 
had changed? ‘Why had the year seemed so long? 
What did the lover see the chore-girl doing on 
his return after a month’s absence? For whom 
did he think the chore-girl draped the hives? How 
did he know that it was for Mistress Mary? 

What are the saddest lines in the poem? What 
ones give a clear picture of the place? What do 
you like about the poem? 

Reading.—Questions may be used which may 
be answered by the words in the book. This 
should, however, be only for the first reading by 
the children. The children should be able to make 
the setting clear, and to a limited extent show the 
sadness of the poem. 


TO A SKYLARK 


Introduction.—There was once a poet who was 
fond of the moving clouds, the winds, the flying 
birds, ships that went swiftly, of everything that 
had motion. He used to watch the clouds blown 
about by the wind and wish that he had the 
power of the wind. He used to listen to the sky- 
lark as it flew from the earth far out of sight into 
the clouds, singing. He would see the bird mount 
higher and higher and hear its joyous song. This 
would make him wish that he could put all the 
joyousness of the bird into a poem and make all 
the world listen to it. 


Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest, 
Like a cloud of fire 
The blue deep thou wingest 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 


The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight; 
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Like a star of heaven 
In the broad daylight 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight: 


What thou art we know not; 
What is most like thee? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody;— 


Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower: 


Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aerial hue 
Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from his 
view: 


Like a rose embower’d 
In its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflower’d 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy-wingéd 
thieves. 


Teach us, sprite or bird, 
What sweet thoughts are thine: 
I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so, divine. 


We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not: 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 


Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 
The world would listen then, as I am listening now. 


Study of the Poem.—Where is the skylark seen? 
What is it doing? Why does the poet admire 
the skylark? To what things does he compare it? 
Which to you is the most beautiful of these com- 
parisons? In what way is the skylark like the 
things mentioned which are half-hidden? What 
is in our laughter and songs which the bird does 
not seem to have? What is the poet’s desire? 
Why does he want to feel the gladness of the bird? 

Which lines of the poem have the most beauti- 
ful thought? What have the most beautiful pic- 
ture suggested? Which have the most pleasing 
sound? When a bird flies it takes short, rapid 
strokes with its wings and then it sails. Is there 
anything about the form of the stanza to suggest 
the flying bird? Which lines suggest the rapid 
strokes? Which one suggests the sustained flight? 
What are the many things which make this poem 
beautiful? 

Vocabulary—The words with which the chil- 
dren will need the most help are: dell, unbehol- 
den, aerial, hue, embowered, deflower’d, sprite, 
rapture, fraught, harmonious, madness. 

Forms of Expression—The poem should be 
read until the children feel its rhythm and can 
express most of the fine shades of meaning. Af- 
ter the reading the children will be ready to mem- 
orize it. 
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Present Day History and Geography 


The Chinese Gevernment will enforce compul- 
sory education thruout the- Empire, so as to lay 
a foundation for the initiation of constitutional 
government. A newspaper will be started in Pe- 
king to serve as a Chinese organ for the central 
government. In it the government will announce 
its actions and measures and ventilate its views. 


Electricity has been successfully applied to the 
seasoning of wood, to prevent shrinkage or ex- 
pansion of doors, windows, etc. The sap is driven 
out by a strong current, and its place is taken by 
a solution of borax and resin. A violin can be 
“aged” by electricity. The instrument can, by 
means of an electrical machine, get as much “bow- 
ing” in a few days as it would receive in fifty 
years of ordinary use. 


Mr. W. W. Rockhill, the present Minister to 
eChina, is to go as ambassador to St. Petersburg. 
The choice of Mr. Rockhill for the Russian post is 
based largely upon his knowledge of the position 
of Russia in China. There has been constant fric- 
tion between Russia and China in Manchuria, no- 
tably along the line of the Manchuria Railroad. 
The United States realizes the benefit of having an 
ambassador who is thoroly acquainted with the 
conditions. 


Mr. Oscar S. Straus, former Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor, has been made ambassador to 
Turkey. He has already served as diplomatic rep- 
resentative of this country in Turkey under three 
Presidents, and his present appointment will give 
him service under the fourth. He was sent to 
Constantinople first by President Cleveland in 
1887, and remained there until the Harrison ad- 
ministration was well under way. In 1897 Presi- 
dent McKinley sent him to Turkey again, where 
he remained until 1900. 


A short time since Joan of Arc was beatified 
by the Roman Catholic Church. A French paper 
recently devoted a large amount of space to the 
narrative of her life and exploits, and a discussion 
of the causes which led to her execution. The 
writer says that Joan of Arc was accused of apos- 
tasy, a crime punishable by death, because she had 
put on men’s dress. 


April 30 was celebrated in California as raisin 
day. Hardly a household in the State failed to 
place some dish containing raisins on the table 
for every meal, on that day. All the large hotels 
had raisins on the bill of fare, and even the con- 
victs in the State penitentiary were given as many 
as they could eat. Hundreds of women wore 
brown sombreros covered with raisins. 


President Taft sleeps in a heavy, carved, four- 
posted, canopied bed, made in the Philippines. 


The British commercial attaché at Yokohama 
reports that an American importer of machinery, 
etc., has set up a factory at Kawasaki, between 
Tokyo and Yokohama, for the manufacture of 
phonographs, records, etc. The import duty on 
these articles in Japan is 50 per cent ad valorem, 
and it is thought that by manufacturing in the 
country itself a considerable saving will be ef- 
fected. The demand for phonographs in Japan 
has been gradually increasing in recent years, and 
the total imports in 1907 amounted to over 
$125,000. 


The average amount paid by the people of the 
United States in customs revenues is $4 a year per 
capita. That is, the average family pays about 
$20 a year in tariff taxes. We pay about 80 cents 
on sugar, 50 cents on cotton goods, 30 cents on 
silks, 50 cents on woolens, 20 cents on spirits, 15 
cents on iron and steel wares, 11 cents on china 
wares, 10 cents on drugs and chemicals, and 9 
cents on fruits and nuts. 


It is one of the remarkable characteristics of 
wireless telegraphy that the waves which carry 
its messages are not absorbed in mist or fog. The 
opposite is the case, for the effect of clear sun- 
light is so marked that they can be sent with 
equal initial power only less than half the dis- 
tance by day as by night. For this reason press 
dispatches and long-distance messages sent by 
wireless telegraphy are, whenever possible, sent 
after sunset. 


Sea waves are much longer and more regular 
after a storm than at any other time. During a 
storm the long waves are so much masked by the 
short and steep storm waves as to be almost ‘invis- 
ible. In the Atlantic ocean the waves often travel 
as fast as the wind itself—sometimes at sixty 
miles an hour—and their height in feet is usually 
just half the wind-velocity in miles per hour. 
South of Cape Horn and the Cape of Good Hope, 
where there is no leeward or windward shore, the 
waves are often as long as 120 feet from crest 
to crest. 


On June Ist the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific exposition 
was opened at Seattle. It marks no single his- 
torical event, but it embodies the idea of the new 
development of American interests in the Pacific. 
The exposition is planned as a means to enable 
visitors to see the huge Northwest, with its won- 
derful lakes, seas and mountains, its farms and 
orchards, and its general prosperity. 


Little Heiress to the Dutch Throne 


A daughter was born to Queen Wilhelmina of 
Holland, on the morning of April 30. The first 
persons outside of the palace to hear the good 
news were a few workmen who happened to be 
on their way to work. After the announcement 
had been made to the soldiers, a salute was fired 
announcing the event. All the embassies hoisted 
their flags, and the city of The Hague was soon 
gay with decorations. Crowds gathered in the 
streets and prepared for a day of festivity. Her- 
alds made the following proclamation thruout the 
city: 

Fellow Citizens: With great joy we announce the news 
that her Majesty, by the grace of God, has been delivered 
of a princess. The entire population of The Hague shares 
feelings of deep joy. The Dutch people are thankful for 
the blessing bestowed upon the royal house and the coun- 
try. May the happy event strengthen the bonds uniting 
the Netherlands and the house of Orange. Long live the 
Queen! Long live the young Princess of Orange! 

Since the seventeenth century Holland has been 
a kingdom under the rule of the House of Orange. 
It was feared that should Queen Wilhelmina leave 
no heir to the throne, the Netherlands would be 
absorbed by Germany. Therefore not only Hol- 
land but all the other powers of Europe are re- 
lieved at the birth of the little Dutch princess. 
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The Sultan of Turkey Deposed 


On April 27, Abdul Hamid, the Sultan of Tur- 
key, was dethroned by the Young Turks, and his 
younger brother, Mohammed Rechad, was made 
his successor. The Sultan was dethroned, accord- 
ing to the Moslem law, by the legal decision, in re- 
sponse to the following question: 


What becomes of an Imam who has destroyed certain 
holy writings and who has seized property in contraven- 
tion of the Sheri, who has committed cruelties and of 
dered the assassination or imprisonment of exiles without 
justification by the Sheri, who has squandered the public 
money; who, having sworn to govern according to the 
Sheriat, has violated his oath; who by gifts of money has 
provoked internecine bloodshed and civil war, and who 
is no longer recognized in the provinces? 

Answer of the Sheik-ul-Islam: “He must abdicate or 
be deposed.” 


The notification was taken to Abdul Hamid by 
a committee of two officials, two deputies and two 
senators. The old Sultan was brought out from 
the Harem, pale and trembling, and as soon as 
he was informed of the decision he begged for 
his life. When he was told that his life was not 
in danger, he said, “It is fate. I will do whatever 
you desire. Only protect me and my family, and 
permit me to return to the Cheraghan palace, 
where I was born.” 

The deposed Sultan was sent, however, to Sa- 
lonika, where he was lodged in the house of a 
Jewish banker. He left for Salonika on the day 
after his deposition, with eleven of his wives, a 
son and two daughters, and a few servants. 

After taking the oath of office, the new Sultan 
received the homage and congratulations of the 
deputies and senators by shaking hands with 
them, instead of requiring them to kiss his hands 
and robes. Very little is known of the present 
Sultan, because he has been kept in seclusion and 
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practical imprisonment by his brother thruout his 
reign. He was born in 1844, and is two years 
younger than the deposed Sultan. He has two 
wives and several children. He began his reign 
by granting the following interview: to a corre- 
spondent of the London Chronicle: 

During my seclusion of thirty-three years my enemies 
have slandered me. They have said that I was a madman, 
bordering on imbecility, and shut me up for years. But 
Allah has so willed it that now in His merciful bounty 
He has been pleased to call me to fulfill my destiny and 
rule over Islam. 

My voice has been silent for thirty-three years, but the 
voice of true conscience has never been stilled. You ask 
me what I think of the situation in modern Turkey as I 
find it to-day after the political resuscitation of long 
years. I will tell you that tho shut up here I have con- 
trived, feebly perhaps, to keep in touch with the march 
of progress of the outsidé world. 

The few partisans who have been loyal to me thru, the 
dark days of adversity are aware that from my earliest 
years, while faithful to the precepts and teachings of the 
Koran, I have been an advocate of a constitutional char- 
ter and preliminary institutions. From this opinion I 
have never deviated. I hold it to-day as strongly as I did 
when a young man, seeking to imbibe the knowledge of 
Western civilization and its methods. 


Riots at Adana 

There have, been several outbreaks of fanati- 
cism at Adana, and while the danger is not en- 
tirely over, it is believed that there will be 
no more massacres. The authorities were un- 
certain of the outcome in Constantinople and 
accordingly they allowed the Turks and Arme- 
nians to fight out their own questions. The Turk- 
ish soldiers left to guard the mission building at 
Adana deserted, leaving hundreds of girls in the 
mission schools unprotected. After the massacre 
smallpox and other diseases broke out. 
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Map of Scene of ‘the Recent Riots. 


Courtesy of the New York Herald. 
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Among the 1400 sick and wounded at Adana a 
great many perished from starvation. A large 
part of Adana was burned, including the Jesuit 
and Armenian churches and schools. Five thou- 
sand refugees gathered in Latakia, where the sup- 
ply of food and medicine was altogether inade- 
quate. 


Gathering the News 


In connection with the annual meeting of the 
Associated Press held in New York a short time 
since, an interesting description of the methods of 
gathering the news distributed by the Associated 
Press was published in the New York daily pa- 
pers. The Associated Press is not a money-mak- 
ing institution, and is not owned by any set of 
stockholders. It is best described as a clearing- 
house for news. The newspapers which are mem- 
bers agree to put at its disposal all the local news 
in their territory. They receive in exchange the 
news from all parts of the world which has been 
collected by the agents of the “A. P.” 

The Associated Press makes no money and 
clears no dividends; it has no surplus and sells 
no news. Its expenses are defrayed by assessing 
the members. Its expenses include salaries, the 
maintenance of officers, toll on telegraph wires 
and private wires and cable. It owns 41,000 miles 
of private wires. 

In this country the local news is collected by 
making the newspapers which are members of the 
Press responsible for the news in their places of 
publication. In addition, in all the large cities 
the Press has its own office, with a staff of report- 
ers and editors. The general headquarters are in 
New York City. 

In England, Reuter’s Agency provides the news 
of the United Kingdom and the British posses- 
sions, with the exception of Canada. An agency 
in France supplies information from the Latin 
countries. Another bureau covers Germany, Aus- 
tria, Russia, England, Turkey, the German colo- 
nies, etc. The great success of the Associated 
Press with foreign news has been gained by its 
correspondents. The agents, tho not all Ameri- 
cans by birth, have served on American newspa- 
pers, and are all educated men. The foreign cor- 
respondents are located in the large cities, and are 
in entire charge of the work for the surrounding 
country. For example, the man in Constantinople 
is responsible for the news of all Turkey. 

The Associated Press serves eight hundred 
newspapers. It aims to give the actual news ina 
perfectly reliable manner. 


Fighting the Drink Evil 
New Jersey has made a stab at the drink evil by 
passing a law allowing for the posting of the 
drunkards of a neighborhood. The law is thus 
explained by the Newark News: 


The law directs the governing body of every municipality 
in the State to designate three reputable citizens to be 
known as a board of protectors for the prevention of 
drunkenness. The board is given power to proscribe the 
sale of liauors to habitual drunkards or persons likely to 
become drunkards, after notice has been given to dealers 
to that effect. The first offense subjects the dealer to a 
penalty of $50, the second to a penalty of $100, and the 
third to a penalty of $200, upon reporting which to the 
licensing body the license may be revoked perpetually or 
for a stated period. No action may be maintained, how- 
ever, unless notice shall have been given to the alleged 
violator to appear before the board of protectors. 
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An Exposition for Boston 


A movement has been started by the Boston 
Herald for holding a world’s fair in Boston in 
1920. This will be the three-hundredth anniver- 











Pilgrim Exposition Emblem. 


sary of the landing of the Pilgrims and the found- 
ing of New England. 

The plan has been received with enthusiasm cn 
all sides. No city in the world ever had greater 
reason than Boston to hold a world’s fair in com- 
memoration of a great event. The Mayflower and 
her little band of heroes are the glory of New 
England. 


Death of Peter Collier 

New York City lost one of its best citizens when 
Peter Fenelon Collier, owner of Collier’s Weekly, 
died a short time ago. Mr. Collier was born in 
Ireland, but he came to this country in early child- 
hood, and obtained what education he had at St. 
Mary’s Seminary, at Cincinnati. He had to go to 
work at an early age, however, beginning his busi- 
ness career by selling books. He was bright and 
witty, and he prospered from the start. 

Before long he began to publish books himself. 
He made friends everywhere, and when he turned 
to the publication of a periodical, Collier’s Weekly, 
his success became speedily assured. 

Mr. Robert C. Collier, his only son, wrote in an 
editorial note on his father’s death a paragraph 
which is a worthy tribute to a great man: 


His gallant spirit went forth to meet death with the 
same smile with which he faced the New Country as a 
poor Irish boy over forty years ago. He worked his way 
to success with his strong hands (as a carpenter once in 
Dayton, Ohio, and at other humble, honorable tasks), and 
with his unflinching courage and with his big, open, boyish 
heart. He was absolutely fearless, yet the gentlest, the 
most easily moved, of men. He had friends in all walks 
of life, sprinkled all over the world. He worked hard and 
played hard, and he loved his fellow-men, not theoretically 
but with a hearty and personal affection. 
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Howes’ Primer of American Literature 
Sets forth simply, clearly, and with due regard to 
relative importance, the works that stand for liter- 
ary growth in each period. By ABBY WILLIS HowEs, 
author of “Primer of English Literature.” Cloth. 
160 pages. Illustrated. 50 cents. 


Walters’ Physiology and Hygiene 
For secondary schools. In touch with the best meth- 
ods of modern science and pedagogy. By F. M. 
WALTERS, State Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo. 
430 pages. Illustrated. $1.20. 


Newell's Inorganic Chemistry for Colleges 
Modern, well proportioned, and teachable. By Ly- 
MAN C. NEWELL, Professor of Chemistry in Boston 
University. Half leather. 604 pages. $2.00. 


Ebbinghaus’ Psychology 
An elementary text-book. By HERMANN EBBING- 
HAUS, Professor in the University of Halle, editor 
of the Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie. Translated and 
edited by Max Meyer, Professor of Experimental 
Psychology in the University of Missouri. Cloth. 
224 pages. Illustrated. $1.20. 


Johnson's. Introduction to Political Economy 
Deals clearly and directly with the fundamental 
facts and principles on which the study of economics 
is based. By ALtvin S. JOHNSON, Professor in the 
University of Texas. Cloth. Ready in June. 


Franklin’s Autobiography 
Edited by H. A. Davipson. With illustrations, maps 
and topics for study and composition similar to the 
editor’s edition of Irving’s “Sketch-Book.” Cloth. 
410 pages. Illustrated. 50 cents. 


Sandwick’s High School Word Book 
By RicHarp L. SANDWICK and ANNA T. BACON. 
Five thousand words chosen from those most com- 
monly misspelled and from high school texts in sci- 
ence, mathematics, history and English. Cloth. 160 
pages. 40 cents. 


Woolley’s Handbook of Composition 
A unique book, broad in scope, scholarly in spirit, 
affording much-needed relief to the corrector of 
themes and to the teacher of English composition. 
By Epwin-C. WooLiey, University of Wisconsin. 
Cloth. 260 pages. 70 cents. 


Baskerville’s General Inorganic Chemistry 
For colleges and technical schools. Presents mod- 
ern data and theories, and fits the requirements of 
technical courses. By CHARLES BASKERVILLE, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, College of the City of New 
York. Cloth. 340 pages. $1.50. 


Laboratory Manual in Chemistry 
To accompany Baskerville’s “General Inorganic 
Chemistry.” By CHARLES BASKERVILLE and ROBERT 
W. Curtis, College of the City of New York. 48 
pages. Illustrated. 40 cents. 


Wells’ First Course in Algebra 
_ For first-year classes in high schools. By WEBSTER 
WELLS, Professor of Mathematics in the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 240 pages. With col- 
ored plates. Half leather. $1.00. 


Wells’ Second Course in Algebra 
A complementary book to Wells’ “First Course in 
Algebra,” completing the high school work. By 
WEBSTER WELLS. Half leather. Ready in June. 


Wells’ New Plane and Solid Geometry 
Meets actual conditions and contains features which 
the teacher has hitherto been forced to supply. By 
WEBSTER WELLS. Half leather. Plane and’ Solid— 
308 pages, with colored plates, $1.25. Plane—m75 
cents. Solid—75 cents. 

Hollister’s High School Administration 
A presentation of the larger problems of the high 
school as an institution, for use in normal school, 
college, and university courses. By Horace A. Hot- 
LISTER, Professor in the University of Illinois. 
Ready in June: 


BOSTON 





D.C.Heath& Co.’s New Books 





D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


NEW YORK 





Walsh's Graded Mental Arithmetic 
Divided into sixteen half-yearly chapters, with sys- 
tematic reviews. Develops its problems by short 
methods and business practices. By JoHN H. WALSH, 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, New York 
City. Cloth. 292 pages. 50 cents. 


Walsh’s Arithmetic for Upper Grades 
By JoHN H. WALSH. Follows the “New Primary 
Arithmetic” and the “New Grammar School Arith- 
metic,” or may be used to follow books by other 
authors. Cloth. 304 pages. 50 cents. With Ap- 
pendix, treating algebraic equations and simple geo- 
metric constructions. 342 pages. 55 cents. 












Davis and Julien’s Finger Play Reader 
Finger -plays, games, dramatized stories, rote songs, 
children’s literature, and vocabulary building. By 
JOHN W. Davis, District Superintendent of Schools, 
New York City, and FANNY JULIEN. Cloth. Part J, 
85 cents. Part II, 35 cents. Teacher’s Edition, 
Part I, 50 cents. Part II, 50 cents. 


McMahon’s Rhyme and Story Primer 
Nursery rhymes as a basis for reading lessons, with 














phonics. By HELEN A., MARIE M., and ANNA M. 
McManon. Illustrated by CLARA E. ATWoop. 126 
pages. 30 cents. 





Hoag’s Health Studies 
Practical instruction in hygiene. By ERNEsT B. 
HoaG, M.D., Director of Hygiene in Throop Poly- 
technic Institute, Pasadena, Cal., and Lecturer on 
Hygiene in the University of California. Cloth. 
Fully illustrated. Ready June 1. 


Dunn’s Community and the Citizen 
Arouses interest in the social order of the commu- 
nity, and produces effects lasting far beyond the 
period of school life. By ArtHUR W. DuNN, Short- 
ridge High School, Indianapolis, Indiana. Cloth. 
278 pages. Illustrated. 75 cents. 


Hodgdon’s First Course in American History 

For intermediate grades. Chapter biographies em- 
phasizing social and industrial progress as well as 
the achievements of war. By JEANNETTE R. Hope- 
DON. Book I—Discoverers, Explorers, and Colonists. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 312 pages. 65 cents. Book IJ— 
The National Period. Cloth. Illustrated. 352 pages. 
65 cents. 


Barnes’ Short American History by Grades 
Simple language, lively narration, summaries and 























questions for review. By EVERETT BARNES. Part 
I—Cloth. Illustrated. 326 pages. 70 cents. Part 
IIJ—Cloth. Illustrated. 371 pages. 75 cents. Parts 







I and II, bound together, $1.00. 


Whiting’s New Public School Music Course 
Folk-songs, melodious part songs and choruses, care- 
fully graded for practice. By CHARLES E. WHITING. 
Six books. Cloth. 112 pages. 30 cents each. 


Hammock’s Manual Arts for Elementary Schools 
By C. S. Hammock and A. G. Hammock. Unifies 
drawing and manual training, making drawing more 
practical and manual training more artistic. Books 
I-III, 6x8 inches. Books IV-VIII, 8x11 inches. 
Ready June 1. 


The Parallel Course Drawing Books 
By C. S. Hammock and A. G. Hammock. Parallel 
courses in pencil and brush work, including drawing 
from grasses, flowers, fruits, landscapes, animals, 
the human figure, illustrative work, construction and 
design, perspective, lettering, and mechanical draw- 
ing. Four books. 8x11 inches. $1.80 per dozen. 


Our City Schools: Their Direction and Management 
A companion to Chancellor’s “Our Schools: Their 
Administration and Supervision.” Considers the 
larger cities and abounds in practical suggestions 
and inspiring pleas for that which is best. By 
WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR. Cloth. 354 pages. Re- 
tail price, $1.25. 
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When is a Cord Not a Cord? 


Queer to say, and contrary to the belief of most 
people, there are many times when a cord is less 
than a cord, and many conditions when it is more. 
School arithmetics say that a cord of wood is 128 
cubic feet, or the contents of a pile eight feet 
long, four feet high and four feet wide. Wood is 
marketed on this basis. A pile whose length, 
breadth, and height multiplied together gives 
this number of cubic feet fills this requirement, no 
matter whether the sticks are long or short, 
straight or crooked, round or split, unless there is 
an understanding to the contrary. Nevertheless, 
a cord, tho it comes up to legal measurements, is 
an uncertain quantity, even when the seller is hon- 
est and the buyer satisfied. 

A lumberman may have a tract of pulpwood 
which he sells to a paper mill at $5 a cord, for as 
many cords as it will make. It is in the contract 
that he shall cut and stack it. He cuts it in 12-foot 
lengths, and when the job is complete it measures 
200 cords, and he receives $1,000 for it. Would 
he have made or lost by cutting 4-foot lengths in- 
stead of 12? 

He would have lost in the first place from the 
additional labor required to cut 4-foot wood, but 
his principal loss would have resulted from a 
greatly diminished number of cubic feet, due to 
the fact that short sticks lie closer together than 
large. 

Had the 200 cords of 12-foot wood been cut in 
4-foot lengths, there would have been only 176 
cords, and the owner would have received for it 
$880 instead of $1,000. It was, therefore, clearly 
to his advantage to cut 12-foot lengths, but it 
would have been to the buyer’s advantage to have 
it cut in 4-foot lengths. He would have received 
the same actual quantity of wood for $120 less. 

It also makes considerable difference to the 
seller whether wood is chopped or sawed. If 
chopped, the chips are lost. Where the logs are 
large this loss amounts to no small total. In a 
cord of 4-foot wood, with sticks 6 inches in diam- 
eter, the chip loss is from six to eight per cent; 
and of course the shorter the sticks are cut the 
greater the loss. If the wood is sawed, the saw- 
dust loss is scarcely the half of one per cent. 

The difference due to spaces between the sticks 
of course depends very much on the shape and 
size of the sticks. Straight, smooth sticks lie close 
together, and a cord contains more wood and less 
air. For given lengths, sticks of softwoods are 
usually straighter and smoother, and when stacked 
lie closer together. But whatever the kind, cords 
of long sticks are pretty sure to contain more 
empty space than cords made of short pieces. 
Likewise, cords of split wood contain less than 
cords of round sticks. The finer the wood is split, 
the more it makes. Hence wood dealers are often 
willing to sell kindlings, all sawed and split, for 
the same price per cord as unsplit wood. They get 
back the cost of labor in the increased bulk. 

A cord (128 cubic feet) of 4-foot hardwood usu- 
ally contains about 83 cubic feet of solid wood; a 
cord of 3-foot wood averages 83% cubic feet; of 
2-foot wood, 84 feet, and of 1-foot wood 85 feet. 
The conifers, softwoods, contain 90 to 96 cubic 
feet. Thus the purchaser receives on an average 
about two-thirds of a cord of real wood and one- 
third of a cord of spaces. 

In some countries wood is bought by weight, and 
the buyer comes more nearly getting what he bar- 
gains for; but even then he may miss it if he re- 
ceives green wood when he wants dry. Accord- 
ing to timber-testing engineers of United States 
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Forest Service, wood may lose half or more its 
green weight in seasoning. Cedar for lead pencils 
is bought by weight in this country. The pieces 
are so small and of such irregular size that they 
cannot conveniently be stacked and measured as 
cordwood. 

The bulk of nearly all woods decreases as sea- 
soning goes on. A hundred cords green will make 
from 89 to 93 cords when dry. This is a factor of 
no small importance to dealers who handle large 
quantities. 

Woodlot owners and farmers who have small 
forest tracts from which they expect to sell cord- 
wood are no less interested than contractors who 
buy and sell large quantities. It will stand them 
in hand to know how much difference it makes 
whether wood is cut long or short, chopped or 
sawed, whether the sticks are round or split, 
whether large or small, and whether the measure- 
ments are to be made while the wood is green or 
after it is seasoned. 


Reading Course for the Well Read Teacher. ITI 
(Continued from April SCHOOL JOURNAL) 
CLASS VIII.—THE SHoRT STORY 

(That department of literature in which mod- 
ern fiction finds its most artistic expression.) 
I. -PROSE TALES 
1. Irving’s “Rip Van Winkle,’’* 
Sleepy Hollow.’’* 

Harte’s “Luck of Roaring Camp.” 

Aldrich’s “Marjorie Daw.” 

Davis’ “Princess Aline.” 

Hale’s ““Man without a Country.”’* 

Stockton’s “Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and 

Mrs. Aleshine.” 

. Kipling’s “Man Who Never Was,” “Courting 
of Dinah Shadd,” “Drums of the Fore 
and Aft,” “The Taking of Lungtung- 
pen,” “Without Benefit of Clergy.” 

8. James’ “Daisy Miller. ia 
9. Stevenson’s “Will o’ the Mill.” 
10. Dickens’ “Christmas Carol,’”* “Cricket on the 
Hearth.’’* 
11. Lamb’s “Dissertation on Roast Pig.’’* 
12. Poe’s “Gold Bug.’”’* 
II. POETICAL TALES 

1. Pope’s “Rape of the Lock.’’* 

2. Longfellow’s “Evangeline,”* “Miles Stand- 

ish.”’* 

3. Burns’ “Tam O’Shanter.”’* 

4. Goethe’s “Hermann and Dorothea.”* 

5. 

C 


“Legend of 


~~. PF rPr 


Byron’s “Mazeppa’s Ride.”* 
LASS IX.—ESSAYS STRIKING THE PERSONAL NOTE 
AND CONTRIBUTING TO THE NOTED 
CHARACTERS OF FICTION 
1. Addison’s “Spectator Papers.” (Read Nos. 2, 
6, 34, 100, 106—110, 112, 113, 116, 122, 
125, 126, 130, 131, 174, 269, 271, 297, 
329, 331, 335, 359, 383, 410, 517, 544.) 

. Barrie’s “Auld Licht Idylls.” 

. Mitchell’s “Reveries of a Bachelor.”* 

. Walton’s “Compleat Angler.” 

Lamb’s “Dream Children ;”* ‘““Mackeray End.”* 

Irving’s “Christmas Sketches.’’* 

. Stevenson’s “Virginibus Puerisque.” 

LASS X.— Books OF TRAVEL INTO WHICH A 

SLIGHT Story IS WOVEN 


Howells’ “Their Wedding Journey.” 
Clemens’ “Innocents Abroad. « 
Longfellow’s “Hyperion.” 

Wiggin’s ‘““Penelove’s Progress.” 

Byron’s “Childe Harold,” Cantos i and iv.* 
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Che Increased Dumber of Orders on our books 


for the HOLDEN ADJUSTABLE 
BOOK COVERS and QUICK 
REPAIRING MATERIALS 
show that Closer Attention and Scrutiny 
of the text books has been given this 
year to provide for increased expen- 
ditures due to increased enrollment. 
Wide Awake and Progressive 
With an Enviable Reputation 


Our policy has been to operate direct with the 
schools on a ONE PRICE principle at a low manu- 
facturer’s margin of profit, thus, enabling us to place 
within reach of small and large cities. 


C Holden Adjustable Book Cover 


made from our famous 
Absolutely Pure Unfinished Leatherette Material 
Waterproof Wears Like Leather Will Last a School Year Germproof 
The Old Way of Adjusting | The Modern Adjustment 


| 


















a We formerly made Non-Adjustable 
c Covers with Titles printed on. | 
\\ Owing to the complaints of School 
Boards who, after a few years, had 
accumulated a Large Dead Stock of 
Obsolete Sizes, Titles and Misfits, 
brought about by the constant and in- 
evitable changes in sizes of books even 


of same edition, we brought out our 


————4_—« Perfect Adjustable Cover. 

Bending back the covers of a book : 

to put on a Non-Adjustable Book Cov- The ease and simplicity with which 

er, weakening the bindings and the Holden Adjustable Cover is Ad- 

straining the entire book. justed. The book is always in a 
natural position. 


The HOLDEN ADJUSTABLE COVER creates a Saving—Not an item of 
expense.—THREE SIZES ONLY of our Adjustable required for the Thousands 
of Titles of various heights and widths in use. Adopted by over 2500 school 
districts. 


Order early and avoid delays in shipment lateron. SAMPLES FREE 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres, Springfield, Mass. M. C. HOLDEN ,Sec’y. 
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Natural Resources of the United States 


The Cotton Industry—II. 


By Supt. G. B. COFFMAN, Illinois 


It was Eli Whitney’s invention that made the 
cotton industry profitable. Before the invention 
of the gin one person could pick only a pound of 
cotton lint in a day. It would take more than a 
year to pick a bale. Whitney’s invention opened 
the way for this work to be done by machinery. 
We now have machines which will separate fif- 
teen bales in one day. Not only does it take care 
of the lint, but the seeds as well. The seeds are 
blown off into a distant room and are used for 
many things. From the seed an oil is obtained 
which is used to make soap and patent butter. 
Sometimes it is sold as olive oil. It is often used 
for cooking purposes. The cake which is left 
after the oil is pressed out is used to feed cat- 
tle. The product from the seed alone brings many 
millions of dollars. 


WHERE THE COTTON MILLS ARE FOUND 


Previous to the Cotton Exposition at Atlanta, 
Ga., in 1881, almost all the cotton was manufac. 
tured in New England and the Old Country. This 
was largely due to the excellent water power 
found in New England. Since that date, many 
factories have sprung'up in the South, close to 
where the cotton is raised. There are to be found 
many streams along the mauntains, which fur- 
nish the power to produce the electricity which 
runs the mills. This makes the manufacturing 
cheaper. It saves the cost of transportation of 
the raw material. Much coal is found in the 
southern Appalachian mountains, and this fur- 
nishes the power for many of the mills. To- 
day cotton mills can be found in all parts of the 
cotton belt. Cotton can be picked in the morn- 
ing, taken to the mills, the fiber separated from 
the seed, the lint woven into cloth and made into 
— and worn by the work-hands the next 

ay. 

There are some disadvantages found in the cot- 
ton belts for the manufacturing of cotton into 
cloth. The freight rates in large quantities are 
so low that other advantages in different locali- 
ties make up for it. There is not much difference 
between the freight on the raw material and the 
freight on the manufactured product. So if the 
goods are to be used in the New England States, 
or to be shipped from some of the ports there, it 
is as well to do the manufacturing there. 

The climate may have something to do with it. 
The manufacturing of the cotton fiber requires a 
moist climate. The little hairs are delicate and 
must have the proper conditions or they cannot 
be woven into the best cloth. The atmosphere 
must not be too warm or too dry. If it is, they 
become brittle and cannot be twisted. If it is too 
wet, they will stick and collapse. The atmosphere 
is just about right at New Bedford, Mass. Very 
fine cotton goods are woven there. There are 
large mills at Fall River, Mass. The condition 
of the atmosphere is good for eveaving there. 
There are many mills in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island that are doing an extensive business. 

Another reason for the shipping of the raw ma- 
terial to other parts of the country to be made into 
cloth is cheap labor. This is found in England. 


There, at least one-third of all the cotton we raise 
goes to to be made into cloth. There, in Lanca- 


shire, in western tungland, is the chief cotton- 
weaving center of the world. There more raw 
cotton is made into cloth than any other place in 
the world. The two reasons for this are: First, 
the cheap labor that can be had in England. This 
item alone more than pays for the freight of the 
raw material across the ocean. Labor can be had 
for about half what it can in the United States. 
The other reason is the excellent condition of the 
climate. It has a moist climate and a good water 
supply. The hills on the east form a water- 
shed, and it has a clay surface which holds the 
water, and thus the evaporation is just enough 
to make the atmosphere moist and of the right 
condition for weaving. These conditions make the 
cloth turned out by these mills the very best in 
the world. Not only do they get the most of the 
cotton from our fields, but they get it from all the 
fields of the world. Cloth woven by these mills 
is shipped everywhere, even to the United States. 
It can be bought as cheap, if not cheaper, than 
from our own mills. 

For the carrying on of this cotton industr¥ be- 
tween our country and England, there are special 
steamship lines. They take the raw cotton from 
New Orleans, Galveston and other ports to Eng- 
land, and in return bring manufactured goods of 
all kinds. If we could stand at the wharf at Gal- 
veston and see the laden ships depart, and then 
see them returning with manufactured goods made 
in all parts of the world, we should get an idea of 
the vastness of the cotton industry going on. 

All vegetable and animal tissue is made up of 
fibers. Only certain kinds of these fibers can be 
woven into strong threads. Some can be twisted 
and braided, such as hair, but the strands will 
be loose and soon come apart. Wool, silk, cotton 
and other textile fibers can be woven so as to 
make permanent threads. The nature of the 
fiber is such that when woven they will remain 
as placed. The reason is that they are hollow 
tubes, often with scales overlapping each other, 
and when twisted the fibers cling together. The 
cotton fiber is the most delicate of all the textile 
fibers. It takes many millions of them to make 
a spool of thread. When seen under the micro- 
scope, it appears as a flattened spiral tube or hol- 
low ribbon. The cavity is irregular, and the walls 
are rather thicker than some other fibers. It is 
the twisted character of the fiber that fits it for 
spinning and weaving. The hollow nature makes 
the cloth take the dyes better. This fact enables 
us to have clothes of many colors and patterns. 

In viewing this fact, we can readily see why 
the length, strength and fineness of the fiber has 
something to do with the quality of the cloth. 
The question of the ages has been how to get 
these fibers together so as to make threads. In 
olden times, and in some places now, the seed was 
picked out with the hands, and the lint was carded 
with rude wire combs. It was then placed in a 
forked stick, called a distaff, and spun into thread. 
This was done by twisting it with the thumb and 
fingers. Then it was woven by rude looms into 
cloth. Later the old-fashioned spinning-wheel 
came in use. In 1767 James Hargreaves invented 
the spinning jenny. This machine: spun many 
threads at once. 

A barber by the name of Richard Arkwright, 
of Nottingham, invented a machine for straight- 
ening the fibers so that they could be spun more 
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easily. He also invented a machine for spinning 
by means of rollers. Richard Crompton invented 
a machine called the mule jenny. It combined the 
two principles of Arkwright. This maclifine, with 
improvements, is in use to-day. With the im- 
proved spinning mule, one person can operate 
more than a thousand spindles. 

After these inventions, the question was how 
to weave cotton more quickly and cheaply. Dr. 
Edmund Cartwright succeeded in inventing what 
is called the power loom. This invention revo- 
lutionized the cotton industry. By this loom cloth 
can be woven by steam or electricity. Thru the 
various inventions, thousands of yards of cloth 


can be turned out by one mill in a day, and it can. 


be done so cheaply that a yard costs but a few 
cents. 

The first process in the manufacture of cotton 
cloth today is the cleaning of the raw cotton. 
This is done by beating it by machinery to get 
the dust out. It is then run over rollers or great 
cylinders and so treated that when it comes out 
it is perfectly clean. It is then ready for the 
carding machine. Here it is passed between many 
huge rollers covered with wire teeth. It is 
combed and brushed until the fibers are perfectly 
straight. It is rolled together then into a rope 
of soft yarn and wound on spools. From here it 
is taken to the loom and is made into cloth. 

The demand is greater from year to year for 
cotton cloth. It is used in every household. It is 
used to clothe almost every class of people in the 
world. As the demands grow greater, new fields 
are opening up. Not only are they raising more 
cotton in India, but they are establishing huge 
mills near Bombay and other places. China 
raises a great amount of cotton, and in recent 
years many mills of modern make have been set 
up. Japan is manufacturing great quantities of 
cotton goods. Africa bids fair to produce more 
cotton in the future, and no doubt great quanti- 
ties will be raised along the Amazon river in 
South America. 


Crusade Against Mosquitoes 
Consul Southard P. Warner, of Leipzig, makes 
the following report on the German movement to 
combat malaria: 


So many cases of malaria have recently oc- 
curred in those sections of Leipzig which are ad- 
jacent to any one of the four rivulets which flow 
thru the city that the city council has decided to 
adopt stringent measures to exterminate the mos- 
quitoes (Anopheles) that spread the disease. 

In order that the work of extermination may be 
thoroly and systematically carried out, the city 
council has notified all housekeepers in the in- 
fected sections of the city to carefully examine 
their houses or apartments for mosquitoes and to 
destroy any that may be found. Every household 


in the districts concerned has been furnished by - 


the city council with a large circular, which, in 
addition to information as to the cause and spread- 
ing of malaria, contains advice as to the best 
means of destroying the malaria mosquitoes. 
Certain dates have been specified between which 
the houses are to be searched and the mosquitoes 
destroyed. At the exviration of the time specified 
inspectors appointed by the city council will visit 
each house and apartment and make careful exam- 
inations to see that the work of exterminating the 
mosquitoes has been properly carried out. Those 
who fail to comply with the regulations promptly 
and thoroly will be subject to a fine of about $7.50. 
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Tea Flowers Instead of the Leaves 


An article in the Paris Cosmos, translated for 
The Literary Digest, states that the flower of the: 
tea plant is preferable to the leaf, from all points 
of view except that of price. Tea made from the 
flower is very sweet, and possesses the same hy- 
gienic and stimulating qualities as that made from 
the leaves, while it contains only about half as 
much caffein. 

The flower is easier to collect and prepare for 
commercial purposes than the leaves. There is no 
roasting or withering in open air, no rolling either 
by hand or machine. Only absolute drying is 
required. 

The principal quality of the flower is the diffi- 
culty in imitating it. With tea leaves, frauds are 
innumerable. In Europe the oak, the eglantine, 
the ash, the’strawberry, the laurel, the cherry, 
the chestnut, the olive, the elm, the apple, the 
plum, etc., are used for adulterating tea. Ordi- 
nary wood sawdust, properly colored, is also used. 
Except by expert knowledge of the botanical char- 
acteristics that, with the aid of a microscope, en- 
able one to distinguish the tea leaves from the 
frauds, it is quite difficult to detect these. On the 
other hand, with tea flowers the fraud is easy to 
detect, for the difference between the flowers of 
different plants is apparent at once to the eye. 

The tea flower is whitish and grows in groups 
of two to four. The sepals are five or six in num- 
ber, the petals five to nine, the stamens indefinite. 

The ways in which the tea flower is used are 
practically the same as those of the leaf. This is 
probably the best: Take a coffeespoonful of tea 
flowers to the cup, and pour on them only enough 
boiling water to cover them. Leave the teapot 
closed for ten minutes, add the rest of the water, 
and serve a few minutes later. 


Tests for Eggs 

Placed in the water an egg, if fresh, will remain 
resting at the bottom of the vessel; if not quite 
fresh it will rest with the large end raised higher 
than the small end. The higher the large end 
rises, the older is the egg. 

As an egg gets older, says the Spatula, the 
water contained in the white of an egg evaporates, 














Test for Eggs 


and this causes the empty space at the thick end 
of every egg to become enlarged. The larger that 
empty space becomes, the more the egg rises in 
the water, till in course of time it floats. 
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Outlines of United States History 


Constitutional Period 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS’ ADMINISTRATION 
(1825-1829) 


A. The Election. 
1. By what party. 
2. Meaning of the election. 
B. Important Events. 
1. Treaty with the Creek Indians. 
(a) Cause of dispute. 
(b) How settled. 
(c) Provisions of the treaty. 
2. Death of eminent men. 
(a) Who. 
(b) Write brief sketch of their lives. 
38. Protective tariff. 
(a) Define. 
(b) What objections to it. 
(c) Where popular and why. 
(d) Where distasteful and why. 


JACKSON’S ADMINISTRATION 
(1829-1837) 


A. The Election. 
1. By what party. 
2. Meaning of election. 
B. Important Events. 
1. Attempt to renew the United States Bank 
charter. 
(a) By what party advocated. 
(b) By what party opposed. 
(c) Results. 
2. Black Hawk war. 
(a) Causes. 
(b) Where fought. 
(c) Results. 
3. Nullification. 
(a) Define. 
(b) Cause. 
(c) Where endorsed. 
(d) How settled. 
4. Florida war. 
(a) Causes. 
(b) Commanders. 
(c) How conducted. 
(d) Results. 
5. Politics. 
(a) Democrats. 
(1) Advocated ‘what. 
(2) Leading men. 
(b) Whigs. 
(1) Adyocated what. 
(2) Leading men. 
6. States admitted. 
(a) What. 
(b) Dates. 
(c) From what territory. 


VAN BUREN’S ADMINISTRATION 
(1837-1841) 


A. The Election. 
1. By what party. 
2. Meaning of election. 
B. Important Events. 
1. Financial crisis of 1837. 
(a) Causes. 
(b) Effects. 
2. Foreign affairs. 


(a) Give the history of the “Canada Re- 
bellion.” 
3. States admitted. 
(a) What states. 
(b) Date. 
(c) From what territory. 


HARRISON AND TYLER’S ADMINISTRATION 
(1841-1845) 


A. The Election. 
1. By what party. 
2. Meaning of the election. 
B. Important Events. 
1. Death of Harrison. 
(a) When. 
(b) Who succeeded to the Presidency. 
2. Tyler’s action on United States Bank Bill. 
(a) What it was. 
(b) How received by his party. 
(c) Result. 
38. The Ashburton Treaty. 
(a) What was settled. 
(b) Why so named. 
4. Dorr’s Rebellion. 
(a) Where. 
(b) Causes. 
(c) How terminated. 
5. Mormon troubles. 
(a) Where. 
(b) Cause. 
(c) Results. 
6. States admitted. 
(a) What states. 
(b) Date. 
(c) From what territory. 


POLK’S ADMINISTRATION 
(1845-1849) 


A. The Election. 

1. By what party. 

2. Meaning of the election. 
B. Important Events. 


Mexican War 


1. Causes. 
2. Campaigns. 
.(a) On the Rio Grande. 
(b) Invasion of Mexico by Taylor. 
(c) Conquest of New Mexico and Califor- 
nia by Fremont and Kearney. 
(d) Scott in Mexico. 
Dates, routes taken, engagements, com- 
manders, results, incidents of the war. 


3. Peace established. 

(a) How. 

(b) Date. 

(c) Gain or loss to United States. 
4. Gold discovered. 

(a) When. 

(b) Where. 

(c) Results. 

5. Free Soil party organized. 
(a) When. 

(b) By whom. 

(c) Platform. 

6. States admitted. 

(a) What states. 

(b) Dates. 

(c) From what territory. 
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TAYLOR’S AND FILLMORE’S ADMINISTRATIONS 


(1849-1853) 
A. The Election. 
1. By what party. 
2. Meaning of the election. 
B. Important Events. 
1. The Omnibus Bill. 
(a) Purpose. 
(b) Provisions. 
(c) Effect. 
2. Cuban difficulties. 
(a) Cause. 
(b) Results. 
3. Trouble with England. 
(a) Cause. 
(b) How settled. 
(c) Results. 
4. An Arctic squadron equipped. 
(a) Its object. 
(b) Commander. 
(c) Results. 
5. Death of Taylor. 
(a) When. 
(b) Where. 
(c) Who became President. 
6. Death of Clay and Webster. 
(a) Date. 
(b) Write brief sketches of their lives. 


PIERCE’S ADMINISTRATION 


(1853-1857) 
A. The Election. 
1. By what party. 
2. Meaning of the election. 
B. Important Events. 
1. Route for Pacific Railroad explored. 
(a) Where. 
(b) When. 
(c) By whom. 
2. Japan opens two ports of entry to the 
United States. 
(a) How brought about. 
(b) Effect on the United States. 
3. The Gadsden Purchase. 
(a) What. 
(b) From whom. 
(c) Provisions. 
4. Kansas-Nebraska Bill. 
(a) Origin. 
(b) Provisions. 
(c) When passed. 
(d) Results. 
5. Republican party formed. 
(a) By whom. 
(b) Platform. 


BUCHANAN’S ADMINISTRATION 


(1857-1861) 
A. The Election. 
1. By what party. 
2. Meaning of the election. 
B. Important Events. 
1. Mormon troubles. 
(a) What. 
(b) Results. 
2. Atlantic telegraph laid. 
(a) By whom. 
(b) When. 
(c) Of what importance. 
3. Dred Scott decision. 
(a) Give its history. 
4. John Brown’s raid. 
(a) Give its history. 
5. Democratic party divided. 
(a) Causes. 
(b) Date. 
(c) Results. 
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6. States admitted. 
(a) What states. 
(b) Dates. 
(c) From what territory. 


LINCOLN’S ADMINISTRATION 
(1861-1865) 
A. The Election. 
1. By whom elected. 
2. Meaning of the election. 
B. Important Events. 
1. Fort Sumter bombarded. 
(a) Date. 
(b) By whom. 
(c) Results. 
2. Secession. 
(a) Definition. 
(b)- By whom advocated. 
(c) By whom opposed. 
(d) What states seceded: 
3. Civil War. 
(a) Definition. 
(b) Give the causes, both remote and im- 
mediate, that led to our Civil War. 


REVIEW OF CONSTITUTIONAL PERIOD TO WAR OF 
SECESSION 

1. Write a list of Presidents from Washington 
to Lincoln in the order of. election. 

2. Make a list of political parties in chronolog- 
ical order, with a brief statement of the platforms 
of each. 

3. Review of political meanings of presidential 
elections. 

4, List of states admitted, with dates of admis- 
sion, and from what territory taken. 

5. List of persons conspicuous in connection 
with the War of 1812, stating for what each was 
noted. 

6. List of persons conspicuous in connection 
with the Mexican War, stating for what each was 
noted. 

7. Draw a map showing the original thirteen 
states ; Spanish cession in 1819; Mississippi Terri- 
tory; territory south of the Ohio river; territory 
north of the Ohio river; province, of Louisiana; 
Mexican cession; and Texas. 

8. Write brief sketches of the lives and public 
services of Patrick Henry, John Hancock, Benja- 
min Franklin, Ethan Allen, Benedict Arnold, La- 
fayette, George Washington, John Adams, Thos. 
Jefferson, Alexander Hamilton, Robert Fulton, 
Tecumseh, James Madison, Andrew Jackson, 
Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, Black Hawk, Win- 
field Scott; John C. Calhoun, Zachary Taylor. 


Female Students in German Technical 
High Schools 


Consul-General Richard Guenther, of Frank- 
fort, states that the total number of female stu- 
dents inscribed in the German technical high 
schools this term is 1,230, divided as follows: 
Hanover, 348; Stuttgart, 292; Brunswick, 190; 
Dresden, 145; Darmstadt, 108; Karlsruhe, 75; 
Berlin, 52; Munich, 19; Dantzig, 1. Of the total, 
14 are matriculated, 8 being at Stuttgart, of whom 
4 study mathematics and natural sciences, 2 gen- 
eral courses, and 1 each architecture and phar- 
macy. Four are matriculated at Karlsruhe, 2 tak- 
ing the general courses and 1 each architecture 
and chemistry. One is matriculated at Dresden, 
taking the general courses, and 1 at Darmstadt, 
studying architecture. Two ladies are recorded as 
“auditors” at Dresden, 1 studying architecture and 
1 taking the general courses. 
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| The Flag Day Celebration 


Story of the Stars and Stripes 
H. W. Roop, Patriotic Instructor, G. A. R. 


It was away back in ancient times when men 
began to use flags, or banners. A leader in bat- 
tle used to wear, in order that his soldiers might 
know him and rally round him, some mark on 
his coat or helmet. But in the rush and confu- 
sion of battle when the men got all mixed up,— 
something as boys do now in a lively game of 
football, this distinguishing mark could not well 
be seen, so it was sewed upon a piece of cloth and 
raised up on a staff where it would be in sight. 
Thus it became a kind of flag, or banner. 

Banners in early days came to be used for two 
different purposes :—first, merely to distinguish a 
leader in battle or to be the ensign of some man 
of high rank, in either of which cases it was. his 
personal emblem, or coat of arms; and second, to 
be held aloft as a symbol of some principle, or 
idea, or doctrine, to which men held. In these 
days most of the flags and banners we see have a 
meaning. Our Stars and Stripes mean Liberty, 
wherever they float. A flag of this kind seems sa- 
cred to all who truly believe in the ideas for which 
it stands. 

When in the middle ages the nations of western 
Europe went on the Crusades to rescue the holy 
land—Palestine—from the Saracens, they natur- 
ally adopted the Cross as the symbol of their be- 
lief in Christ and their desire to re-establish 
Christianity in the land where Christ once lived 
and taught. Different nations wore upon their 
armor crosses of various shapes and colors. In 
this way, tho they were all Crusaders, they were 
distinguished from one another. The English 
adopted the Cross of St. George, their patron 
saint. This was in the form of the plus sign in 
mathematics, +, and was white. The crusaders 
of Scotland carried the Cross of Saint Andrew, 
their patron saint. This was, in shape, like the 
sign of multiplication, x, and that, too, was 
white, on a blue field. After the crusades, which 
took place between the years 1070 and 1295, A.D., 
the color of the English cross was changed to 
red, on a white field. 

The crusaders had their crosses sewed upon 
their Sue-coats,—garments worn over their coats 
of mail. I find in Webster’s dictionary that this 
overcoat was commonly called a jack. By adding 
to this word the syllable et, meaning little, we 
have our word jacket, a little cut-off coat. When 
this sign of the cross was sewed, or embroidered, 
upon a banner and carried upon a staff, it was 
still called a jack; and there were the English 
jack and the jack of Scotland. In 1707 England 
and Scotland were formally united, and the two 
jacks were combined on the same flag, and this 
flag was called the “Union Jack.” In 1801 the 
Irish cross of Saint Patrick was united with those 
of Saints George and Andrew, and that flag is 
now the national flag of Great Britain. 

Before the Revolution our American colonies 
had, of course, the English flag, the union jack. 
When they began to have trouble with the mother 
country, and had need to stand by one another in 
their opposition to English injustice — taxation 
without representation, and the like, the people 
came to feel that they should have a flag of their 
own to symbolize that for which they were united. 
It may be said here that most of the colonies, and 


some companies of soldiers, had each a flag or en- 
sign of their own, but there was a demand for a 
flag that should represent the union of the people . 
of all the colonies. 

Now, the merchant vessels of England floated 
a crimson flag, commonly known as the “Meteor 
Flag of England.” This bore in its upper corner 
next to the staff the union jack. By suggestion 
of somebody—it is not likely that anyone will 
ever know who—the crimson part of this meteor 
flag had six white stripes put upon it, leaving 
seven stripes of crimson,—making thirteen in all; 
and these thirteen stripes were made to represent 
the thirteen colonies. The union jack was left on 
the upper corner, with the idea that it, too, signi- 
fied union, as it was intended to do in the be- 
ginning. 

Now, you must know that at this time many 
of the colonists still loved the mother country and 
hoped that by-and-by she would do right by them, 
and all trouble would cease. So this new flag rep- 
resented the divided affections of the people. The 
union jack told of their love for Old England, 
while the thirteen stripes declared that they loved 
liberty and justice so well that they were united 
to fight even their haughty English mother to get 
both. This flag was called “The Great Union 
Flag.” It may be a little uncertain as to where 
it was first hoisted to the breeze, for such things 
were not so carefully recorded as they should have 
been; yet it is known to have been raised by 
Washington’s army at Cambridge, near Boston, 
January 2, 1776. And there was a great ado over 
the matter, for the soldiers cheered it till their 
throats were sore, and they fired a salute of thir- 
teen guns to celebrate the occasion withal. 

It is not known when this great Union flag was 
adopted by Congress, or, indeed, whether Con- 
gress had anything at all to do with it. 

It is a kind of a law concerning flags that when 
two of them are hoisted, one beneath the other, 
the lower is considered to be in subjection to the 
upper. Now, as the union jack was in the upper 
part of this flag hoisted at Cambridge, and the 
thirteen stripes rather below the jack, the British 
officers who were looking at it from over in Bos- 
ton thought the Yankee army meant their new 
flag as a sign of submission, and so they sent men 
over to receive their surrender. It was an amus- 
ing mistake on both sides, for the Yankees were 
just getting well ready to fight for independence. 
But this incident showed them that they’d better 
take the union jack off their flag and put some- 
thing more suitable in its place. Moreover, the 
feeling of the people was changing, and on the 
following 4th of July the Congress declared that 
“these united colonies are, and of right ought to 
be, free and independent states.” This declara- 
tion severed all connection between the colonies 
and the mother country. Surely they had no use 
after this for the union jack, so something must 
be found to take its place. 

There are several opinions as to how the Stars 
got into the place made vacant by the rejection of 
the union jack. The best thing for me to say, 
after reading a great deal about it, is that there 
is nothing certain concerning the matter. But one 
thing is certain—we have both the Stars and the 
Stripes, and they make what should be to us the 
prettiest and the dearest old flag in all. the world. 
It is said that George Washington, with a com- 
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mittee of Congress, went to Mrs. Betsy Ross, an 
upholsterer in Philadelphia, with the design of 
the Stars and Stripes and asked her if she could 
make such a flag. Mrs. Betsy said just what we 
all ought to say about the doing of a good thing, 
“T’ll try it.” She did try, and so made the first 
Star Spangled Banner. Her work pleased Con- 
gress, and some time afterward—June 14, 1777— 
that distinguished body of men passed this resolu- 
tion: 

“Resolved, That the flag of the thirteen United 
States be thirteen Stripes, alternate red and 
white; that the union be thirteen Stars, white on 
a blue field, representing a new constellation.” 


In this resolution nothing is said about adding 
a new star for every new state. In 1791 Ver- 
mont was admitted into the Union, and, in 1792, 
Kentucky. There was, however, no change in the 
flag,—it still had thirteen stripes and thirteen 
stars. But in 1794 Congress ordered that, “from 
and after the first day of May, 1795, the flag of 
the United States be fifteen Stripes, alternate red 
and white; and that the Union be fifteen Stars, 
white on a blue field.” 

In 1818 there had come to be twenty states in 
the Union, but there were still fifteen Stars and 
fifteen Stripes on the flag. It was plain then that 
more and more states would be coming into the 
Union, and that there would, unless a change were 
made, be no meaning in the number of Stripes 
and Stars. And so Congress, in April of that 
year, passed: 

“An Act to Establish the Flag of the United 
States. 

“SECTION 1. Be it enacted, etc. That from 
and after the fourth day of July next, the flag of 
the United States be thirteen horizontal Stripes, 
alternate red and white; that the Union have 
twenty Stars, white on a blue field. 

“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That on 
the admission of every new state into the Union, 
one Star be added to the union of the flag; and 
that such addition shall take effect on the fourth 
of July next succeeding such admission. 

“Approved April 4, 1818.” 

Since this date no change has been made in our 
flag except the addition of a Star every time a 
new state has been admitted into the Union. We 
now have forty-six stars, the last having been put 
upon the flag on the 4th day of last July, to stand 
for our newest state, Oklahoma. 

At the beginnig of the War, in April, 1861, we 
had thirty-four states. Tho eleven of them se- 
ceded, Uncle Sam did not consider them out of the 
Union, and so the flag under which our soldiers 
fought in that war bore thirty-four Stars till the 
fourth of July, 1863, when the thirty-fifth was 
added for the western part of Virginia, which 
made a state under the name of West Virginia, 
when also, on July 4th, 1864, the thirty-sixth Star 
was added on account of the new state of Nevada. 
How many Stars do you think we shall have fifty 
years from now? 

There is much more in the story of our flag 
than I have been able to tell. I know I am the 
more interested in the Stars and Stripes and all 
they mean for having made the matter a subject 
of study. I hone you will become more interested 
in our starry banner and love it the better because 
of even this little bit of history. 


“Shine on, then, Old Glory, shine on till the day, 
When the last of earth’s tyrants is under the sod; 
And then fade, like the stars of the morning, away, 
In the holier light of the Kingdom of God.” 
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The Feast of Cherries 

One morning, during the siege of Hamburg 
(1812-1814), a weary merchant was slowly re- 
turning to his house, says the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. With other business men, he had been 
aiding in the defense of the walls. So severe had 
been the fighting that he had not taken off his 
clothes for a week. 

He refiected bitterly that all his labor was in 
vain, for by the following day famine would have 
compelled a surrender. Passing thru his garden, 
-he found himself admiring his cherry trees, which 
were loaded with fruit. The mere sight was re- 
freshing, and a thought occurred to the merchant. 
He was aware that the enemy was suffering from 
thirst. How glad they would be of that juicy 
fruit! Could he not by its means purchase safety 
for his city? 

There was no time to lose, and he speedily made 
up his mind. He collected three hundred small 
children belonging to the city, had them all dressed 
in white and loaded them with cherry branches 
from his orchard. Then the gates were opened, 
and they were sent forth in the direction of the 


- enemy. 


When the commander of the besieging force saw 
the white-robed procession passing thru the gates 
he suspected some trick, and prepared for battle; 
but when the children came nearer, and he saw 
how pale and thin they were from want of food, 
tears filled his eyes, for he thought of his own lit- 
tle ones at home. 

As the thirsty—and, in some cases, wounded— 
soldiers received the juicy fruit from the chil- 
dren’s hands, a cheer arose from the camp. Love 
and pity had conquered. The little ones returned, 
accompanied by wagons of food for the famished 
citizens, and an honorable treaty for peace was 
signed the next day. 

For many years the anniversary of the day on 
which this happened was kept as a holiday, its 
name being “The Feast of Cherries.” The streets 
were thronged with children, each one carrying a 
cherry branch. Then they ate the cherries them- 
selves, in honor of their brave little forerunners, 
the saviors of their city of Hamburg. 


Jews Not to Colonize Tripoli 

The Jewish Territorial Organization recently 
sent an expedition to Cyrenica, in Tripoli, to see 
if that region would be suitable for a colony of 
Jews. The report is unfavorable. In his preface of 
the report Israel Zangwill says that the project 
“did not hold water” in a very literal sense. 

While the country is beautiful, there is not suffi- 
cient water to sustain a dense population. The 
whole plateau consists of a block of limestone at 
least 30,000 feet thick, which is as porous as a 
sieve. 

_ Dr. Gregory, the leader of the expedition, be- 
lieves that the tradition of a dense population 
there in olden times is an exaggeration. 


Murine Relieves the Eye 


when Irritated by Chalk Dust and Eye Strain. incident to 
the average School Room. A recent Census of New York 
City reveals the fact that in that City alone, 17,928 School 
Children needed Eye Care. Why not try Murine Eye 
Remedy For Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes, Granula- 
tion, Pink Eye and Eye Strain. Murine Doesn’t Smart; 
Soothes Eye Pain. Is Compounded by Experienced Physi- 
cians; Contains no Injurious or Prohibited Drugs. Try 
Murine For Your Eye Troubles; You Will Like Murine. 
Try It In Baby’s Eyes for Scaly Eyelids. Druggists Sell 
Murine at 50c. The Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, 
Will Send You interesting Eye Books Free. 

Trial Bottle Free to any Teacher sending Card. 
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Doctors regard beauty from 
the point of view of health, and 
tell you that-a good natural 
complexion and a fair, soft 
skin are necessary essentials 
of beauty. They never disagree 
about that, nor do they 
disagree about the merits of 


)  @Pears’ 
| From the_ a ae eee 2 
Doctor’s || Soap. : 


which is the most , perfect 
beautifying agent known, being 

_ pure in every ‘particle and 
possessing those special and 
unique qualities which render — 
the skin pure, clear and of 
exquisite softness. The beauties 
of six generations have 
acknowledged PEARS’ to be 


wm Lhe Best Aid 
fg, to Beauty 



































OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
“All rights secured.” ‘ 
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National Education Association Convention 


The National Education Association is to meet 
this year in Denver (July 5-8). Probably there 
is no better gathering-place for a company of 
teachers in the United States than among the 
Rocky Mountains. The N. E. A. convention makes 
possible a delightful vacation trip at reduced rates, 
with the added advantage of enabling the every- 
day worker to come in touch, on the platform and 
in the lecture hall, with many of the best educa- 
tors of the country. The inspiration gained will 
last for years to come. 


Those who have already visited Colorado have 
no need to be told of its marvels and delights. For 
the teacher who is planning the trip to the N. E. A. 
next month, and for the benefit of those who are 
as yet undecided whether to go or not, it is worth 
while mentioning a few of the enjoyments avail- 
able in connection with the Denver meeting. 


One day, in 1858, the first white settlers of Den- 
ver built their log cabins, and the beginning of 
the city was recorded. The settlement was known 
first as Auraria, but afterwards was rechristened 
Denver. The city is looked upon as a “tourist 
town” by many people who do not know of her 
resources, yet the city does not depend absolutely 
upon her tourist trade for financiai support. It is 
the great jobbing center for the Rocky Mountain 
region, and each year sees new territory brought 
within the radius of this trade. Manufacturing is 
developing, new industries are springing up, the 
agricultural section to the north and in the vicin- 
ity of the city is becoming more thickly settled, 
mining camps are growing, and with it all one 
can actually see the city advance. 


Denver is the commercial center of the Rocky 
Mountain region. Contrary to the belief of many 
people, it is not situated in the mountains, but on 
the plains, fourteen miles east of the foothills of 
the Rockies. Stretching away to the north are the 
fertile acres of Northern Colorado, the largest 
body of irrigated land in the world, embracing 
957,000 acres. To the east is the “dry-farming” 
section, which extends to the Kansas and Ne- 
braska lines. Irrigation ditches have not been ex- 
tended to that broad section of the state, but by a 
scientific method of soil culture the farmers are 
able to conserve the natural moisture in the 
ground and raise crops successfully. 


To the south of Denver the country is broken 
and rugged as far as Colorado Springs, seventy- 
two miles distant. To the west, extending some- 
what diagonally across the state, are the Rockies, 
Colorado’s treasure vaults of precious metals. 
While the miner digs his shafts and blasts his tun- 
nels among the rocks in the quest of wealth, the 
farmer tills the soil in the valleys, each producing 
in his particular sphere of industry. 


Colorado’s capital is the distributing point for 
this wonderful region, and her manufacturers, job- 
bers and wholesale merchants ship their wares 
into adjoining states and territories. Denver has 
a population of more than 200,000. As rapidly as 
the industries of the state are developed, her busi- 
ness advances in proportion. 

The new auditorium, already made Mautosic by 
the Democratic National convention, stands unique 
in the history of the world’s convention halls. 


: The fame of Denver’s climate has spread around 


the world. The temperature always is cool in the 
shade in summer, even when the sun has full sway 
on a July day; and one can sleep comfortably un- 
der a blanket at night during June, July and 
August. 

Visitors are astounded when they make their 
first journey over a mountain railroad in Colo- 
rado. They marvel at the manner in which the 
long trains of coaches climb steep grades, skirt 
the edges of precipices, rumble thru dark tunnels, 
dash down veritable toboggan slides of smooth 
steel rails, and plunge into the depths of cafions, 
the sides of which are solid, perpendicular walls of 
solid rock. Railroad men who are used to oper- 
ating trains on level ground or in a country that 
is “just hilly,” hold their breath when they are 
riding on trains in the mountains of Colorado, and 
they are frank in their admissions to the train- 
men, whose guests they usually are, that “Colorado 
trainmen know more about operating railway 
trains than any other railroad men on earth.” 

These wonderful mountain journeys will be 
made by most of the delegates to the convention 
and also by a majority of the visitors who have 
taken advantage of that occasion to spend a vaca- 
tion of a few weeks in Colorado. 

Pikes Peak is the time-honored attraction in 
Colorado, and this big, snow-capped mountain is 
known by name to every person who can read. 
Pikes Peak is 14,108 feet above the level of the 
sea, and in this modern age one can ascend to its 
highest point seated in a comfortable coach on the 
Manitou and Pikes Peak cog-wheel road. Grays 
and Torreys Peaks, twin mountains that tower 
to the clouds, are seventy miles from Denver. The 
former is 14,411 feet high and the latter is 14,336 
feet above the sea. Both of these peaks are cov- 
ered with snow almost the entire year. 

Holy Cross Mountain is in the western part of 
Colorado, about 260 miles from Denver. This 
mountain peak is one of the great wonders of the 
world, and it towers to an altitude of 14,170 feet. 
The cross on the face of the mountain is formed 
by two gulches, that make a perfect cross. The 
cross is made plain to observers for miles by the 
perpetual snow that is held in the gulches. 

Denver is one of the greatest automobile centers 
in America. The explanation is that climatic con- 
ditions in this city and almost the entire state of 
Colorado favor motoring the year round. Wher- 
ever the motorist journeys he is either in the en- 
chanting depths of the Rocky Mountains or within 
sight of this marvelous chain of upheaved earth 
and rock. While in Denver it is the intention of 
many delegations to make a tour of Colorado in 
automobiles. 

The open months for fishing are from June 1 to 
October 31. A season of successful fishing is 
looked forward to by fishermen of Colorado for 
the reason that the winter and spring has been 
“open,” with very little precipitation of moisture. 
Consequently the supply of food for the trout that 
ordinarily is washed into the streams by the fresh- 
ets and floods is lacking this year, and the trout 
are ravenously hungry and will snap at almost any 
kind of a fly or bait that is easy upon the surface 
of the water. The streams are alive with “speckled 
beauties,” and they are in greater numbers than in 
previous years. 
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Che Robert Foresman School of Methods in Music 


Session of 1909 
July 12 to July 13 


Under the Auspices of 


THE XOLIAN COMPANY 


Fine Arts Building 
Chicago, Illinois 





THE FACULTY 
Mr. Witt Earuart, Superintendent 


Mr. ArtHUR EpwarD JOHNSTONE 
Miss NANNIE C. Love 


Mr. T. P. GippINncs 


Miss MARGARET SALISBURY 
Mr. W. S. B. MatHEws 


Mr. Ropert ForRESMAN 





Mr. B. S. Warner, The Eolian Company, New York, Business Manager 





1. THE DEPARTMENT OF PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Chree 


Departments 


Under the Supervision of Mr. Arthur Edward Johnstone 
THE DEPARTMENT OF INSTRUMENTAL Music For H1icH SCHOOLS 
Under the Supervision of Mr. Will Earhart 
THE DEPARTMENT OF VOICE CULTURE 


Under the Supervision of Mr. T. P. Giddings 





THE WORK OF THE SCHOOL will be based on the philosophy and methods which have been worked out 
and organized by Mr..Robert Foresman during the last twenty years of study, experimenting and obser- 
vation in the field of public school music. Educators generally agree that the underlying principles of 
education apply equally to vocal and instrumental music. 


ALL TEACHERS WHO ARE INTERESTED IN THE SUBJECT OF MUSIC SHOULD EXAMINE 
INTO THIS NEW FIELD OF THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY 





Correspondence should be addressed to Miss Amalia Eppstein, Office of The Zolian Company, Fine 


Arts Building, Chicago. 


Any member of the faculty may be addressed either at the office of The Zolian Company, Fine Arts 
Building, Chicago, or at the Home Office of The Zolian Company, 362 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Mr. Foresman, who may be addressed at the Home Office of The Zolian Company, will be glad to reply 


to any questions relating to the school. 








PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


National Education Assocation 
Denver, Colorado 


The greatly reduced rates authorized by the va- 
rious railroads for the meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association, to be held at Denver, Colo., July 
5 to 9, afford an exceptional opportunity for teach- 
ers, educators and others to make a holiday trip to 
the Rocky Mountains during the early Summer at a 
minimum cost. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell 
tickets to Denver, Colorado Springs or Pueblo and 
return, on June 30, July 1, 2 and 8, at the following 
fares: New York, $60.00; Philadelphia, $57.40; 
Baltimore, $55.15; Washington, $55.15, and at pro- 
portionate rates from other points. 


These tickets will be good going either via Chi- 
cago or St. Louis over authorized routes, and will 
be good for return passage through either Chicago 
or St. Louis, until September 1, inclusive. Liberal 
stop-over privileges will be accorded to holders of 
these tickets. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad maintains an admir- 
able schedule of trains between New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington, and Chicago and St. 
Louis, which may be used to advantage in making 
the trip to and from Denver. 


Tickets, Pullman reservations and full information may be obtained from C. Studds, D.P.A., 263 
Fifth Ave., New York City; R. Macdonough, D.P.A., No. 5 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass.; Wm. Ped- 
rick, Jr., D.P.A., 1438 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.; H. Hasson, Jr., D.P.A., Baltimore and Calvert 
Sts., Baltimore, Md., or B. M. Newbold, D.P.A., Fifteenth and G Sts., Washington, D. C. 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘The School Journal.” 
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Meetings and Summer Schools 


Educational Meetings 
June 16-18.—West Virginia Educational Association, 
‘ Clarksburg; president, James Rosier, Fairmont; secretary, 
é A. J. Wilkinson, Grafton. 

: June 22-24.—Kentucky Educational Association, Estili 
« Springs, Ky.; president, H. C. McKee, Frankfort; secre- 
tary, T. W. Vinson, Frankfort. 

3 June 29-July 1.—Western division of Oregon State 
Teachers’ Association, Albany. 

f June 29-July 1.—Pennsylvania State Educational As- 

5 sociation, at Bethlehem, Pa.; Supt. Charles S. Foos, Read- 

ing, president. 

July 5-9.—National Educational Association, at Denver, 
Colo.; L. D. Harvey, Menominee, Wis., president; Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minn., secretary. 

July 6-9.—-American Institute of Instruction, Castine, 
Maine; Henry C. Morrison, Concord, N. H., president; 
E. C. Andrews, Shelton, Conn., secretary. 

July 13-15.—Catholic Educational Association, Boston. 

October 8-9.—Eastern Illinois Teachers’ Association, 
Danville. 

November 1-3.—South Dakota Educational Association, 
Lead. 

December 28-30.—Missouri State Teachers’ Association, 
St. Louis; president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape Girardeau; 
secretary, E. M. Carter, Jefferson City. 





Summer Schools 
June 1-October 16.—Summer School of the Art Students’ 





League, Woodstock, N. J. Address Mr. John Carlson, An automobile ride thru Thomp son Cafion is one of the hundred 
Woodstock, N. J of alluring “Sayan held out to the teacners who attend the N. E. A. 
‘ sp peat ier » Ss . f Ae at Denver, this summer. 
June 7-September 25.— — School of the rt Stu-, Secretary Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn., will gladly om grid informa- 
" dents League of New York. Address Art Students tion regarding the convention and all that is connected with it. 
e Leagye of New York, 215 West Fifty-seventh street, New 
York City. 


June 11-July 23.—Summer Session, University of Ne- Address William Seneca Sutton, Dean of Summer Schools, 
braska, Lincoln. Address Mr. Paul Henry Grummann, Austin, Tex. 


Director of Summer Session, Lincoln, Neb. June 15-July 15.—Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
June 12-July 29.—Twelfth Annual Session of the Uni- O8Y, Boston. ; 
versity Summer Schools, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. (Continued on page 412) 











ESTABLISHED 1851 


EIMER & AMEND 


Manufacturers and Importers of Ghemicals, Chemical and Physical Apparatus 


Full Line of Tested Purity 
Chemicals and Acids 





We make a specialty of fitting up laboratories for Universities, 
High Schools and Colleges, with highest grade apparatus. 


We carry the most complete stock on hand and represent 
leading European manufacturers in the chemical and chem- 
ical apparatus line. 


SPECIALTIES 


; Balances and Weights of every description, Car] 

=~ Zeiss Microscopes, Polariscopes, Spectroscopes, 
1: Jena Normal Glass, S. and S. Filter Paper, Grad- 
~~ uated Glassware, Finest Porcelainware, etc. 





205-211 Third Avenue (Corner 18th Street) NEW YORK 
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MALE TEACHERS 
WANTED 


To represent us in 
vacant territory— 








of school furniture 
and supplies. Larg- 
est manufacturer 
and most favorably 


known in every 
part of the country. 
Write us for our 
prorosition and cat- 
alog X17. 


Most complete line ° 











AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


& 


NEW YORK 


Where is Ex-President Roosevelt Today ? 


FIND HIM ON YOUR MAP? 


YOU CAN SECURE A LARGE ACCURATE WALL MAP FOR $1.00 


Why not have one? Maps offered by us have been revised 
and corrected to date, are printed on the best grade of paper, 
‘ backed with cloth ; clear and distinct in outline, no unsightly 
seams ; attractively colored and substantially made throughout. 


Which of the following do you need? 


‘‘American Universal’ Series Maps 


Eastern Hemisphere 41x58 inches South America 
Western Hemisphere 41x58 ‘“ Europe 
United States 4ix52 “* Asia 

North America 41x52“ Africa 


Any map mounted on common rollers 
Any map in Diamond Spring Roller Case 


Supply Catalog S 17 sent on application 


217 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 















41x52 inches 
41x52 
41x52 
41x52 


$1.00 
2.00 
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ness houses. 


uates in desirable positions. 


eration. 


Co., Inc. -:- 









THE Business School which includes 
Smith Premiers in its typewriting 
department secures two advantages. 
First: It trains operators for the ma- 
chines demanded by so many leading busi- 


Second: It secures the aid of The Smith 
Premier Typewriter Company’s Efficient 
Employment Department in placing grad- 


Two factors worth consid- 


Tue SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER 
SyRAcusE, N. Y. 
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plete. concise, compact, reliable guide to 





e Grand Union Hotel is” 
e first thing you see when 
you come out of the 
Grand Central Depot in 
New York. You don’t 
need a Cab to get to it. 
Carry your baggage checks 
to the office and your bag- 
gage will be put into your room 
__ Without bother or expense. Hotel 
comfort meansgoodrooms, good ser- 
vice, good things to eat. The Grand 
Union makes guests comfortable. 
Eads Europeanplan. $lperday upward. 


and Union Hotel 


Ford & Co., Proprietors, New York. 
Our 136-page guide book, “How to Know New York,” sent 
free on receipt of 3c. in stamps to pay —_ It isa com- 











































e metropolis. 
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Meetings and Summer Schools 
(Continued from page 410) 


‘ mg 21-August 16.—Ohio State University, Columbus, 
io. 
June 21-August 20.—University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 
June 22-July 30.—Summer School of the South, at 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
June 28-July 24.—Summer School of Ethics, American 
Ethical Union, Madison, Wis. 
June 28-August 6.—Oberlin Summer School of Methods, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
June 28-August 6.—University Summer Session, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 








Brook in Thompson Cajion, Colorado. 
One of the many beauty spots easily reached from Denver. 
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June 28-August 6—University of Maine, Orono. Ad- 
dress Dean J. S. Stevens, Orono, Maine. 

June 28.—The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 
Address William M. R. French, Director. 

July 1-August 11.—Summer School, New York Univer- 
sity, N. Y. C. Address Dr. James E. Lough, Director of 
Summer School, University Heights, New York City. 

July 5-August 13.—Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

July 6-July 23——The American Institute of Normal 
Methods. Wesiern Session, at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. Address Mr. Frank D. Farr, Business Man- 
ager, 378 Wabash avenue, Chicago, Ill_—Eastern Session, 
at New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. 
Address Mr. William N. Hatch, Business Manager, 221 

Columbus avenue, Boston, Mass. 

July 6-30. —Summer School for Teachers, 
Willimantic Normal Training School. Ad- 
dress Henry T. Burr, Principal, Williman- 
tic, Conn. 

July 6-August 7—Summer School, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. With 
courses in Elementary Education and con- 
ferences of representative schoolmen. Ad- 
dress A. Duncan Yocum, Director, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

July 6-August 13.—Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, Amherst, Mass. 

July 3-13.—Summer School for Teachers, 
State Normal School, Danbury, Conn. Ad- 
dress Principal. 

July-August——Summer School of Fores- 
try of Yale University, Milford, Pa. 

July-August.—Catholic Summer School of 
America. 

July-August.—Summer School, Bentley 
School of Music, Washington, D. C. Ad- 
dress Edith C. Westcott, 3400 Prospect 
avenue, Washington, D. C. 

August 2-September 3.—Summer Session 
of Stout Institute, Menominee, Wis. Ad- 
dress George Fred Buxton. 

August 2-14.— The National Summer 
School of Music, Chicago. Address Ada M. 
Fleming, Dean, Ginn & Co., Chicago. 













HOSE @; 
SUPPORTERS 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


DURABLE STYLISH 
COMFORTABLE 


WEBS FRESH FROM THE LOOMS 
METAL PARTS HEAVY NICKEL PLATE 
THIS GUARANTY 
COUPON - In Yellow 


IS ATTACHED THIS WAY 
TO EVERY PAIR OF THE 
GENUINE—BE SURE 






1S GUARANTEED TO 
DEALER AND USER 
INST IMPERFECTIONS 


THE BUTTONS AND 
LOOPS ARE LICENSED 
FOR USE ON THIS 
HOSE SUPPORTER 
ONLY. 


























IT’S THERE. 





Sample Pair, Mercerized 25 cents, Silk 5) cents 
Mailed on receipt of price 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers 
BOSTON 


WEAR LONGER THAN OTHERS 





ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


AGAIN THE VICTOR 


At the Fourth International Contest for Speed and 
Accuracy in Shorthand Writing, held at Providence, 
R. I., April 10, 1909, under the auspices of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers’ Association, the supremacy of 
the Isaac Pitman system was again fully demonstrated 
in the winning for the THIRD TIME and permanently 
of the Eagan International Cup by Miss Nellie M. 
Wood, with a NET SPEED OF 264 WORDS PER 
MINUTE for five minutes’ continuous writing, beating 
her record of last year by eleven words per minute, 
which constitutes a NEW WORLD’S RECORD. 


While eleven contestants took the different dictations 
in the above contest, representing the following sys- 
tems—Isaac Pitman, Graham, Ben Pitman, Munson, 
Success, and Gregg—only two writers qualified, viz.: 
Miss Nellie M. Wood (Isaac Pitman) and Mr. Willard 
B. Bottome (Graham). Five of the contestants with- 
drew before the transcription began, and four were 
disqualified, on account of the ruling that no trans- 
script would be considered which contained more than 
ten per cent. of errors. 


The adjoining diagram shows the highest official NET speeds at- 
tained by the different systems in the International Contests: First, 
Baltimore, 1906; Second, Boston, 1907; Third, Philadelphia, 1908; 
Fourth, Providence, 1909. 


Send for ** Why the Isaac Pitman System is the Best” and particulars 
of a Free Mail Course for Teachers 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, 'NEW YORK 


Publishers of ‘Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,” $1.50; ‘‘Prac- 
tical Course in Touch Typewriting,” 75c. 
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N. E. A. CONVENTION 
Denver, July 5 to July 9, 1909 


N planning your trip to this great educational meeting, remember that 
there are 15 daily trains from New York to Chicago and 6 to St. 
Louis, the two natural gateways to Denver. On all of these trains 

the New York Central Lines afford fast time, luxurious equipment, through 
service, and permit a 











Stopover at Niagara Falls 


either going or on your return trip, if tickets are purchased at points 
east of Buffalo. Greatly Reduced Fares. 


Tickets on sale June 30, July ist, 2nd, and 3rd, 
returning to reach destination by September 1st. 


For time of trains, rates and other information, see any agent of the 
New York Central and Hudson River; Boston and Albany; Lake 
Shore; Michigan Central; Big Four Route; Pittsburgh and Lake 
Erie; Lake Erie and Western; Chicago, Indiana and Southern; Lake 
Erie Alliance and Wheeling; New York and Ottawa; and Rutland 
R. R., or write to 


L. F. VOSBURGH, G. E. P. A., 1216 Broadway, N.Y. nauway system» 


























ya~N Cool in July 
Santafe Upin the Sky 


“ y Where the N. E. A. meets this Summer 


Go to Denver—attend the meeting of the N. 
E. A.—and spend the ensuing vacation weeks 
among the cool Colorado Rockies and beyond. 











It can be done at very small expense. The 
Santa Fe has arranged low fare excursions cost- 
ing only $30 from Chicago, $25 from St. Louis, 
$17.50from Missouri River. On these tickets 
you have until October 31 for final return. 








By traveling via the Santa Fe you pass along & WHAT YOU 
the old Santa Fe Trail, so rich in border history. lk i, AED 
Also, you pass in review the Front Range of [+ S 
the Rockies, the most magnificent panorama of , Send a Scent 

. . stamp for - 
mountain scenery on the continent. : 
ieee : u] q 
While in the West, see it all. See the Grand ean IN Y SUMMER" 
and brie: 
Canyonof Arizona; it’s the greatest, most won- ons, Meckinne island, (ne ae a 
Ci le! ort! 
derful of all the marvels of the West. ee the ‘Indian play, “"Hiawatha” 
iriere pein Be 

Let me assist in planning your tour by mail- EJ crmen should have “Where to Go Fishing.” 
. agin C. L. Locxwoop, General Passenger Agent, 
ing the Santa,Fe ’09 Summer books: Gant Rages 
“A Colorado Summer,” “Yosemite,” 


“California Summer Outings,” ‘Titan of Chasms” (Grand Canyon) 
Also, special convention folders for N. E. A. at Denver. 


G. C. Dillard, Gen. Agt., 377 Broadway, New York 
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OUR LANGUAG 





A THREE-BOOK 
=== COURSE IN ENGLISH 








HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


—Reep Situ, Harvard University. 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


books. 


Epwin A. ALDERMAN, 


TWO NOTABLE OPINIONS 


“Our Language-Grammar is the most satisfactory grammar for school purposes yet introduced.” 


It gives me very sincere pleasure to bear hearty testimony to the efficiency and teachableness and 
attractiveness of this book [Grammar] as a text-book for the rational study of the English language. 
I have seen nothing better in the twenty years that I have given thought to school and college text- 
I believe that the return to the rational study of the English language is a good thing, just 
as I believe the revolt against the study of grammar was a good thing twenty years ago. 
volt has made possible such a splendid book as Professor Smith’s. I wish for it great success—Dr. 
President University of Virginia. 










That re- 












B. F. Johnson Publishing Company, 





ATLANTA DALLAS 
RICHMOND 








Notes of New Books 


“Standards in Education, Including Industrial Train- 
ing,” by ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN, Throop Polytechnic 
Institute, is the first educational text written from the 
industrial point of view. The problems of modern edu- 
cation are taken up in such a manner as to make them 
understood by those without the school as well as by those 
inside of it, and the treatment shows clearly the relation 
of the school atmosphere to the life of the outside world. 
Simple and clear in statement, only the great issues of 
education are dealt with. It is the aim of the author not 
only to interest and instruct, but to inspire to further 
study and thought on the part of the reader. Professor 
Chamberlain has produced a book that will be welcomed by 
teachers. He has given exhaustive study to educational 
problems, and is an authority on all phases of industrial 
and technical education. (American Book Company, New 
York. Price, $1.00.) 


An authority worthy of becoming a standard is the 
well-known “Manual of Personal Hygiene” and proper 
living upon a physiological basis, by a number of Ameri- 
can authors, DR. WALTER PYLE being the editor. The book 
is in so great demand that several editions have already 
been printed. The volume includes 440 pages of most 
interesting material, descriptive and illustrative. It is of 
value to teachers because of the authoritativeness of what- 
ever statements are made. The topics considered include 
hygiene of the digestive apparatus, of the skin and its 
appendages, of the vocal and respiratory apparatus, the 
ear and the eye, the brain and the nervous system, and 
physical exercise. Under all of these heads the various 
topics are discussed in a practical and complete manner. 
(W. B. Saunders & Co., Philadelphia.) 


“Arithmetical Abilities and Some Factors Determining 
Them,” by C. W. STonE, PH.D., Number 19 in Teachers 
College Series of Contributions to Education, Columbia 
University, New York, 1908. This book, a dissertation sub- 
mitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
Ph.D. degree at Columbia University, is the result of a 
study by the statistical method of data gathered from 
twenty-six widely distributed school systems in the United 
States. It concerns itself (1) with the product resulting 
from the arithmetic work done during the first six years 
in the elementary schools and (2) with the relation be- 
tween “distinctive procedures” and “resulting abilities.” 
Both the method of making the study, including the tests 
employed and the system of scoring the results, and the 
conclusions reached are clearly and interestingly set forth. 
The study possesses large value for superintendents, prin- 
cipals and other supervisory officers who are desirous of 
standardizing the arithmetic work of the elementary 
schools, or who are seeking for a method which may be 
employed in measuring the results that are being attained 
in any subject in the school curriculum. A crying need 
in education is for more definite knowledge of the results 
attainable in children thru the course of study, together 
with the time expended and the methods employed. This 
study makes a distinct contribution in the direction of 
measuring results in arithmetic work. It is well adapted 
for use as the basis of study and discussion in round-table 


meetings of teachers. 
‘-H. B. WILSON. 


are well worth the careful 
Address Frank D. Beattys 
New .York, for descriptive 


“The Summers Readers” 
consideration of teachers. 
& Co.,*225 Fifth avenue, 
circular. 








What the Principal of the State Normal School of New Hampshire 
says about the ‘“‘BUCKWALTER READERS” 





nature study. 
successfully in the model schools at Plymouth. 


Published by 


Correspondence Invited 


The Buckwalter Readers are well adapted to the needs of the elementary schools. 
carefully graded, and contain valuable material for supplementary reading in literature, history and 
In fact, their appeal to the interests of the child is so strong that we are using them 
I can recommend them unqualifiedly. 


On New York City List 


More than fifty cities and towns in Massachusetts and New Hampshire have adopted them. 


PARKER P. 


N. H. 


They are 


State Normal School, Plymouth, 


J. E. KLOCK. 


SIMMONS 
3S East 14th Street, New York 
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Pears 


Pears’ is essentially a 
toilet soap. A soap good 
for clothes won’t benefit 
Don’t 
use laundry soap for 
toilet or bath. That is, 


if you value clear skin. 


face and hands. 


Pears’ is pure soap and 
matchless for the com- 


plexion. . 


Sold in town and village 





NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE NORTH 
AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION 


415-419 E. Michigan Street 


Courses open to high school graduates: Four- 
year course, leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Gymnastics; two-year course, leading 
io title of Graduate in Gymnastics. For cata- 
logue, address Normal College N. A. G. 
415-419 E, Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


” 


Physical Training Teachers’ Bureau conduct- 
ed by Board of Trustees of Normal College. 
Registration restricted to graduates of this insti- 
tution (1868-1909). Report vacancies to Phy- 
sical Training Teachers’ Bureau N. A. G. U., 
415-419 E, Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





New York University 
School of Pedagogy 


Washington Square New York City 

A — professional school for the ad- 
vanced study of education organized on _ lines 
similar to those of the Law School, the Medical 
School and the other professional schools of 
the University. Of the 4,000 students in the 
University nearly 600 are in the School. Offers 
in its 41 courses unusual advantages to mature 
students, prepared to do advanced work, who 
wish to fit themselves for positions in high 
schools, normal schools or colleges. or for the 
positions of superintendent or supervisor of pub- 
lic schools. Fall term opens September 26. 

A limited number of Fellowships and Scholar- 
ships open to superior students. 

Bulletin describing courses sent on application. 
_ THOMAS M. BALLIET, Ph.D., Dean 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
Session of six weeks, 
from June 28th to August 6th. 
Courses in Botany, Chemistry, Education, Elo- 
cution, English, French, German, History, Latin, 
Mathematics, Bhysics, Sociology, Spanish. Ex- 
penses moderate. Delightful climate for summer 
work. Address, 
DEAN J. 8. STEVENS, ORONO, MAINE. 








Camp Sites for Teachers 


on side of a mountain forty miles 
from New York. Beautiful views, 
good water. One mile from railroad 
and trolley. Daily mail, telephone, 


H. B, FOSTER, R. D. No. 1, Peekskill, N. Y. 


| 
Indianapolis, Ind | 


Cure for Feeblemindedness 


Dr. Witmer, Professor of Psychoi-| 
ogy at the University of Pennsylva- 
hia, discusses a question of absorbing 
interest in The Psychological Clinic 
for November. What is feeblemind- 
edness? We all use the word, most of | 
us have seen children who are said 
to be feebleminded, and everyone 
knows that there are several asylums | 
in this country for the care of feeble-| 
minded children and adults. But what) 
do we mean by feeblemindedness? 
What do the physicians mean by it? 
Is it a temporary mental condition, 
or is it an incurable brain defect? 

He reports a case of mental and 
moral deficiency which was treated 
and cured last year in his Orthogenic 
School at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia. He tells the plain and fascinat- 
ing story of a boy of eleven years, in 
|whom was wrought a_ wonderful 
|change by eight months of exactly 
'the right kind of medical and educa- 
{tional treatment. “Some children,” 
|says Professor Witmer, “stand at a 
| point where the path of individual de- 
velopment forks. One road leads on 
'thru a life of imbecility or markedly 
subnormal efficiency. The other road 
| will bring the child at maturity to 
‘a life of normal activity. That such 
| widely divergent possibilities are open 
‘to one and the same child, will ap- 
| pear incredible to those who have not 
|had the opportunity to watch the 
Lcourse of development of these chil-| 
| dren.” 
And again he says, “The type of 
|child whom I have under considera- 
| tion ought in my opinion to be viewed 
'as being in as critical a condition as 
the child who is on the verge of death) 
|from typhoid fever. In an acute dis- 
|ease every remedial agency will be 
called upon, regardless of the expend- 
|iture of money and scientific effort. 
|The retarded child of ten years of 
'age, from the medical standpcint, is 
{not suffering from alarming symp- 
itoms. From the standpoint of society, 
'the family, and from his own point of 
|view, if he could give expression to 
|it, his condition is more alarming than 
\if he stood momentarily expecting a 
/summons to another world. If I am 
right in the position for which I am 
contending, there are children under 
ten years of age who have before them 
a life which is little better than a liv- 
ing mental death, who might, if taken 
|in time, be rescued from this condi- 
‘tion and developed thru a course of 
|training to the normal mental stature 
lof man.” 

The Orthogenic School has been or- 
| ganized by Professor Witmer in con- 
|nection with the Psychological Labor- 
|atory at the University of Pennsylva- 
‘nia, for the purpose, as the name in- 
dicates, of cultivating a “right or nor- 
mal development” in children for 
whom, in his opinion, there is a fight- 
ro chance of restoration to normal 
| life. 

The little boy who is the subject of 
|this true story had never gone to a 
‘regular school. He could read, but 
|he never read a single sentence with- 
out making several mistakes, and he 
|'was unable to do even the simplest 
(Continued on page 416) 
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Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 

Mrs, Winstow’s SooTuinG Syrup has been used 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF 
MOTHERS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE 
TEETHING WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It} 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, | 
and is the best remedy for DIARRH(EA. Sold by | 
druggists in every part of the world, Be sure to 
ask for ‘‘ Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.” And | 
take no otherkind, Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





THE INVESTIGATION OF 
DUST CONDITION 
IN SCHOOLS 





ig IS only in recent years that science 
has sought to improve the hygienic con- 
ditions of our school buildings. Among the 
most interesting and enlightening of the va- 
rious experiments conducted have been those 
dealing with dust and its relation to the 
transmission of contagious diseases. ° 
In class-rooms, lecture-halls, laboratories, 
auditoriums and other departments of our 
schools and colleges, dust is present in its 
most dangerous form. Pupils naturally track 
in from out of doors large amounts of dust 
and dirt—the frequent shifting of classes, 
the constant movement of feet and the va- 
rious drafts and air-currents produce a con- 
tinuous circulation of dust and bacteria 
dangerous to anyone breathing it. 














Circulating dust can be reduced nearly 
one hundred per cent, but the only feasible 
method of accomplishing the purpose is by 
treating the floors with a preparation that 
will not only catch and hold the dust par- 
ticles but kill the disease bacilli as well. 

In view of the splendid results obtained 
from the use of Standard Floor Dressing, 
its use on all wood floors cannot be too 
highly recommended, whether for schools, 
colleges, hospitals, stores or public build- 
ings. It is not intended for household use, 
and should not be applied to any floor in 
the home. 

Standard Floor Dressing is, at the pres- 
ent time, being used in a great number of 
educational institutions, in hospitals, in 
great mercantile houses and public build- 
ings. It has in every instance proved of in- 
estimable value and substantiates every 
claim made for it. In addition, it is an ex- 
cellent floor preservative, as it prevents 
splintering and cracking of the wood. Three 
or four treatments a year afford the most 
satisfactory results. It pays for itself many 
times over by saving labor. 

As a demonstration of its efficiency, we 
are willing to treat one floor, of room or 
corridor, of any school or public building 
with Standard Floor Dressing, and AT 
OUR OWN EXPENSE. To localities far 
removed from our agencies, we will send 
free sample with full directions 
for applying. 

To those in charge of schools 
and other public institutions 
we will send testimonials, re- 
norts, our book, ‘‘Dust and Its 
Dangers,” and full particulars 
regarding our free trial offer. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated ) 


MENEELY & CO. \Warerwer, 


i TAND 
& STAND a fp 
x 


FLOOR” 
& . DRESSING 











West Troy), N.Y. 
The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 
Meneely Foundry, | CHIME, 
Established SCHOOL 
nearly 140 years ago. | & OTHER 
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‘The Witter Photo-Prints 


Our old standard line with many new ‘subjects 
Remains unappr. for combination of quality and 


price. 
22x28—75c each, 85c. postpaid, 65c by dozen. 


B@ SEND 2c STAMP FOR NEW CATALOGUE, 


NG Sy | LARGE AMERICAN CARBONS—ASTONISHING PRICES 
KL Langdon Design Stamps 








- UNIT \- Wha tots Ger asciinn snail tied extesitn einilio—Dnalion, 
surface, etc. Novel, pleasing, educational. Sets for all grades. 

5 BS SEND 2c STAMP FOR CIRCULAR IN COLORS. 

u THE WITTER CO., 503 Fifth Ave., New York 

4 

af 


E have been manufacturing pens for 
nearly fifty years without interruption. 

This would be of no interest to writers un- 
less it was in complete confirmation of the 
claim for their uniformly superior quality. 
For steel pens cannot be successfully made 
unless in large quantities, and the makers 
could not continue to manufacture largely - 
without corresponding sales. The sales 
could not constantly increase, as they do, 
without the pens having secured the pub- 
lic’s confidence. 

Made in all styles of points, fine, medium, 
blunt, broad, and turned-up. Their spe- 
cial characteristics are smoothness and ease 
in writing. One hundred and fifty varie- 
ties. All stationers have them. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Co. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York 











SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


We have in stock the Popular School Books of, all publishers, and because of our location 
are able to procure promptly any title not on hand. 

Our New School Book Catalogue, which is a distinct improvement over former issues, 
is just ready. This contains active titles only, ye alphabetically by authors, giving list 
rices and a cypher code for use in ordering ‘ie & a. Tke most popular Supplementary 

eading is listed, and the grade is indicated” of whie each title is adapted. 

Our stock includes all classes of books, and we issue a useful Library Catalogue. 
reputation for promptness, thoroughness, and fair prices is well known. 

Catalogues are sent on request. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in Books of all Kinds 
33 East 17th Street NEW YORK CITY 
Is not an Unusual Commission for one of our Agents to make | 


$50. 00 A WEE at an Instituute Meeting. There are about one thousand per- | 


sons enrolled as subscription representatives of our Three Edycational Periodicals: TEACHERS 
Macazine, THE ScHoot Journat and Epucationat Founpations. There is no Capital Required. 
We furnish all Supplies free of charge. Subscription and Institute Workers should write at once | 
for territory, terms and sample copies. 


Address Circulation Dept. NEW YORE CITY | 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘The School 


Our 











A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY. 
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addition or subtraction correctly. He 
‘did not play naturally with _ other 
\children. He was subject to outbursts 
'of uncontrollable: and unreasoning an- 
ger, which caused his parents much 
|anxiety. A few years before he was 
|brought to Dr. Witmer he had been 
|taken by his father to consult several 
|specialists of high standing in New 
York City, who pronounced the boy 
|mentally defective, and gave no hope 
|of his ultimate recovery. 

There is no doubt that when this 
| boy was four or five years old he pre- 
| sented many symptoms of physical and 


4\mental degeneracy. There is likewise 


‘no doubt that most of the physical 
symptoms had subsided by the time 
| he was eleven years old, but the men- 
tal and moral symptoms continued, 
‘Inaking the poy an object of extreme 
|anxiety to his parents, who feared 
|that he would grow up a criminal, or 
at least prove incapable of making his 
| living honestly. 

Dr. Witmer presents the case in 
| both its medical and psychological as- 
|pects. He describes Edgar as he ap- 

peared when first examined at home, 
|gives his previous history, his condi- 
tion on entering the Orthogenic School, 
|his record of progress in the school, 
‘and finally his present condition. 
|“And where i is he now?” you will ask. 
bye is attending a public school in 
his home town, and getting good 
‘marks on his monthly report. If he 
| keeps on as he is doing now, he will 
| reach the high school in three years 
|more, and there appears to be no rea- 
|son why he should not go thru the 
|high school to ‘college, and choose a 
| professional career. He has got his 
| temper well under control, and takes 
| a manly attitude toward the many dif- 
| ficulties he has to overcome. His fa- 
| ther and mother are beginning to be 
| proud of him, and he himself is happy 
| because he can do as well if not bet- 
| ter than the other boys of his age and 
|size, and because he is free from the 
la rankling sense of inferiority. 





Here Comes the Flag 


“Here comes the flag! Hail it! 

Who dares to drag or trail it? 
Give it hurrahs,— 

Three for the stripes, three for the 

stars. 

Uncover your head to it! 

The soldiers who tread to it 

Shout at the sight of it, 

The justice and right of it, 

The unsullied white of it, 

The blue and red of it, 

And tyranny’s dread of it. 
Here comes the flag! 


Here comes the flag! Cheer it! 

Valley and crag shall hear it. 

Fathers shall bless it, 

Children caress it, 

All shall maintain it, no one shall 
stain it, 

Cheers for the sailors that fought 
on the wave for it, ‘ 

Cheers for the soldiers that always 
were brave for it. 

Tears for the men that went down 
to the grave for it. 

Here comes the flag!” 
—Journal of: Education. 


Journal,” 
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All Physicians 


Must prescribe some of the in- 
gredients tha. are contained in 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla—for all trou- 
bles of the blood, stomach, kid- 


neys and liver. 

They include sarsaparilla, stillingia, 
yellow dock, gentian, wild cherry bark, 
mandrake, ‘dandelion, juniper berries, 
pipsissewa, etc. 

The combination and proportions are 
our own formula and give power to 
cure beyond the reach of any other pre- 
scription or substitute. That’s why it is 
wise to get Hood’s and only Hood’s. 


The Todd Adjustable Hand Loom 


Loom No. 1 is 








also made in 
size 20x 20 in. 
for pillow tops, 
pieced rugsand 
with continu- 
ous warp for 


rugs of any 





length. 


LOOM No. 1. 


9 Xx 12 in. 


WEAVING, BASKETRY, 
AND KINDERGARTEN 
MATERIALS. 


BOOKS ON HAND WORK 


Todd & Todd 


‘The Odd Shop” - 


325 Sixth Street So. 
MINNEAPOLIS MINN. 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals,ChemicalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 








Everything needed in the Laboratory. 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 


ALLER S FOOT-EASE} 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen's Foot=Ease, 

the feet. ‘ereliotes a_i ep 
smarting, nervous feet, an aT rceeely » 
takes the sting out of corns al - bun 

















ions, 

It’s the Fifeinge comfort dis- > 
overy of the age. Allen's a 
makes tight- oiting or Fn, 4 shoes 
feel . Itis a certain cure for ingrow- 
ing sweating, callous and hot, 
timed, aching fost Y3 one oer 30. 600 
Boia’ by" alt a by all Drogeists and hoe Stores, 


Sh Ey eae’ 
FREE 2: bing ge PACKAGE 


ae, RONDE R GRAYS SWEE 


the best medicine = 
nse ‘ciokly) Gh Bold by 
eotsEane® Tr Pa a: 
a. Wee REE, Ad sens,” 


hildren, 
TED, Le Roy, N. Y. 












Education of a King 


The scope of the education imparted 
to the king embraced, according to the 
hostile critic of the Xuao, the political 
sciences, the physical sciences, and the 
philosophical sciences. He arose at 
seven every morning and studied Plato 
and the Greek philosophers for an 
hour, whereupon he adjourned to his 
mother’s apartments for breakfast. 
At ten he took up astronomy, inor- 
ganic chemistry and physics under the 
supervision of members of the faculty 
at Coimbra. Luncheon time was noon, 
and at one the king returned to his 
education. This entailed the perusal 
of works of history and jurisprudence 
until four in the afternoon, whereupon 
there was a brief run in the palace 
grounds. The evenings were devoted 
to light literature, music, and the so- 
ciety of his mother, who saw his Maj. 
esty to bed by nine. Thus the round 
continued for month after month, va- 
ried only by state openings of the 
legislative body, an occasional visit in 
something like state to the university. 
and a run into Spain to see and enjoy 
the flowers and the fields at Villa 
Vicosa.—Current Literature. 





New Correspondence School 
Wanted 


Correspondence school is needed, 
And it’s needed right away; 
School to teach us how to study 
In the schools we have to-day. 
We have schools for shoeing horses, 
Schools for learning how to paint, 
Schools for thumping the piano, 
Schools for every known complaint. 
Schools for jogging up our memories, 
hools for writing wondrous ads, 
Schools for navigating airships, 
Schools for all the arts and fads. 
Now we really need another, 
One with lots of simple rules 
How to get an education 
From the correspondence schools. 
—New York Sun. 





What Can You Do? 


That’s what the world is asking you. 
Not who you are, 
Not what you are; 
But this one thing-the world de- 
mands— 
What can you do with brain or hands? 


Once show the world what you can do, 
And it will quickly honor you 
And call you great: 
Or soon or late, 
Before success can come to you, 
The world must know what you 
can do. 


Up, then, O soul, and do your best! 
Meet like a man the world’s great test, 
What can you do? 
Gentile or Jew, 
No matter what you are, or who, 
Be brave and show what you can do! 
—The Watchman. 





James Whitcomb Riley tells of an 
inquisitive lady who once heard him 
say something on how poorly paid 
was the profession of literature. 

“But, Mr. Riley,” said she, “surely 
you have no cause for complaining. 
You must be a very rich man. I un- 
derstand you get a dollar a word for 
all you write.” 

“Ye-e-es, Madam,” said Riley, with 
his slow drawl, “but sometimes I sit 
all day and can’t think of a word— 
not even a dialect word.” 


In answering advertisements please mention “‘The School Journal.” 








Bausch & Lomb 
New Opaque 


Projector 


AS been made in response to 

the demand for a reliable in- 
strument for the projection of opaque 
objects. It is not a toy but a 
scientific apparatus projecting with 
brilliancy and even illumination and 
sharp definition pictures 4 x 45" to 
distances up to 75 feet, dependent 
upon the lens. 


@ Projection by direct or reflected 
light at will. 
@ Price of apparatus complete, with 


lens of 10 inch equivalent focus 


$70.00. 
gq We have also a new combined 


opaque and lantern slide projector 
in which the change from one form 
of projection to the other can be 
easily and instantaneously made. 


@ Descriptive circular on request. 


@PRISM is our little lens expositor. Send for 


copy D, free on request. 


Our Name on a Photographic Lens, 
Microscope, Field Glass, Laboratory 
Bh Apparatus, Engineering or any 


= C 
Wi) other Scientific Instrument is our 
KY 


Guarantee, 


Bausch £7 lomb Optical G. 


few voRK WASHINCTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. FRANKFORT 


“There's a Reason” 


The Reed Teachers’ Agency is sur- 
rounded by Training Schools, Normal 
Schools and Colleges. Central New 
York produces a large number of excellent 
teachers—the best to be found anywhere. 

You can get in touch with them through 
this agency. 








Ke 
if 








Write to 


H. E. REED, Manager 
University Block, Syracuse, New York 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 


307 York Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Two years’ course in recreative, educational and medical 
gymnastics, fitting for teacher of physical training and‘play- 
ground director, Summer session. Write for catalogue. 
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Teachers’ Agencies 


“ BREWE 








TEACHERS' 
AGENC ¥ 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,50 








Telephone, Telegraph *e!!099's Agency 


Columbia, S.C. A ’phone call followed by a telegram secured a Director of Department of Music, $2.0co, 
who has remained several years at an increasing salary. 

Germantown, O. Near Cincinnati. ’Phone calls from this school secured two men, average salary about 
$1,100 each, both doing finely. Selected personally for the schoo! by Mr. Kellogg. 

Bethlehem, Pa. A’phone call secured a high grade teacher in three hours. Selected by Mr. Kellogg. 

a 4 = Y. A’phone call secured a high grade substitute in about three hours. Recommended 

y Mr. Kellogg. 

California, Pa. Posegram calls for two teachers recently satisfactorily supplied to Prof. Meese. Sent on 
short notice. Selected by Mr. Kellogg. Advertising space not sufficient to detail the numbericss local 
telephone and telegram cails entirely satisfied by the recommendation system of this active Agency 
Write fully if you can If not, telegraph or telephone. Address above. This Agency established 
twenty years,same manager. Has served thousands of employers. 


AN AGENCY 
yor avoer tres T AAT 
ma na an al 
SEPTEMBER VACANCIES 232023: 


Secondary Schools and Public Schools are ours to fill, and now coming in 
daily. If advancement is your desire, write us, 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ©. J. Albert, Manager 





is valuable in proportion to its 
influence, If it merely hears 
is something, but if it is 
asked to recommend a teacher 





The best positions 














378 WABASH AVENUE, CHRCAGO, 5 oe 
: i NTIETH YEAR 
The ee CHICAGO: | | 
Cl rk 17 EAST 
a =F oe Ol Nd Ge tel imeem | VAN BURENST.| | 
: — 
Teachers EXCLUSIVELY A MEDIUM OF COM- NORTHWESTERN | 
MUNICATION BETWEEN THE BEST OFFICE: 
Agency EDUCATIONALINSTITUTIONS AND BOISE, IDAHO 
COMPETENT TEACHERS 


























The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


2A Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Portland, Ore., 202 Swetland Bldg. 

Washington, 1505 Penn Ave. Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 

Chicago, 203 Michigan Ave. Los Angeles, 238 Douglas Bldg. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency a 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to college, 
publie and private schools. Advises parents about schools. W.O.PRATT, Manager. 


Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. 
Denver, 405 Cooper Building 
Spokane, 618 Peyton Building 








SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


The Agency that selects one candidate for a position is sure to meet your wants. Consult us and be sure. 
Established for Fifty-two Years. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Manager, - 353 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
TEL. 1285 MADISON SQUARE BILLINGS’ COURT BUILDING, ENTRANCE 84TH STREET 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for guod teachers with good records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y- 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Warrensburg, Mo. Shepherdsville, Ky. Webster, No. Dakota Pendleton, Oregon 
Many desirable positions to offer teachers of the first grade. 
CO-OPERATIVE No enrollment fees. Biank and booklet from any office. 


FISHER: AGENCY 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
Excellent facilities wy! oar 7 pews 


part of the U.S. 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 








Send for Circulars 











Genuine Mennen’s Borated 
Talcum Toilet Powdcr 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum Powder 
lays claim to being the most perfect 
powder on the market, both in mate- 
rials and method of manufacture. It 
is the oldest of Taleum Powders put 
up for general use and has established 
itself on its merits in every quarter 
of the civilized world. 

The woman who buys Mennen’s for 
toilet use or any other purpose may 
rest assured that she is getting the 
purest and most perfect powder that 
chemical knowledge can originate or 
skill manufacture. 

There is a difference in Mennen’s 
and those who have once used it are 
quick to appreciate that this differ- 
ence is a difference of superiority 
which is easily perceived in compari- 
son with any other powder. 

Some people may say: The same 
ingredients are open to everybody; 
why can’t others get the same results 
and produce a perfect powder? 

Ask the woman who is famous for 
her cake why Mrs. Brown, working 
from the same recipe, can’t produce 
the same article. She has the same 
ingredients, the same directions for 
making, and yet she can’t make good 
cake. It is this knack, this touch of 
skill and genius, which makes the dif- 
ference between all original produc- 
tions and imitations. It is this same 
genius which makes Mennen’s original 
Talcum Powder superior to every 
other. 

Weaving has become a regular part 
of the work in the primary and kin- 
dergarten program. Accordingly, the 





|hand loom has become a _ necessary 
| part of the school equipment. 
| Todd Adjustable Hand Loom is con- 
| venient and easily handled. No. 1 is 


The 


made in two sizes, 9x12 inches and 
20x20 inches. The latter form is 
large enough for pillow covers, pieced 
rugs, and with continuous warp can 
be used to make rugs of any length. 
— by Todd & Todd, Minneapolis, 

inn. 


Everett O. Fisk & Company have 
recently moved their Boston office 
trom 4 Ashburton Place to the Warren 
Building, 2A Park St., opposite the 
Park Street Subway Station, where 
they occupy an entire floor with a fine 
outlook over the Common and Public 
Garden and the buildings beyond to 
the hills outside the city limits. They 
have there rooms especially well 
equipped, spacious and advantageous- 
ly located for the work of their Teach- 
ers’ Agency. 


Not a Small Mission 


You will agree with us that to 
change existence into life, or to make 
life more abounding, is not a small 
mission. It is accomplished by the be- 
stowal of the greatest of blessings,— 
health and strength. It is the mission 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and is so well 
fulfilled by this great medicine that in 
thousands and thousands of homes the 
name, Hood’s Sarsaparilla, is always 
spoken with gratitude. 

We are glad to say so much that is 
so fully deserved. 











Superintendents, principals and 
teachers who desire to keep in touch 
with the newest series of Readers will 
do well to send to Parker P. Simmons, 
3 East Fourteenth street, New York 
City, for information concerning the 
Buckwalter Readers, which have 
proved remarkably successful wher- 
ever they have been tried. 


In answering advertisements please mention “The School Journal.” 
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Mr. J. C. Witter, who about fifteen 
years ago founded the educational art 
publishing house long known as the 
J. C. Witter Company, succeeded to 
the personal ownership of that concern 
some six years ago. 

Soon after this change, the building 
in which the business was then lo- 
‘cated was entirely destroyed by fire. 
Having little insurance, the loss, about 
twenty thousand dollars, fell upon Mr. 
Witter personally, and, of course, se- 
riously crippled him financially. 

But it proved to have been a bless- 
ing in disguise, for the reduced volume 
of business enabled him to devote con- 
siderable time to the perfection of 
some inventions which he had long 
cherished — especially an air-cooling 
machine—and through them he has 
now been enabled to reorganize his old 
business. With the opening of the 
school year a new company, to be 
known as The Witter Company, with 
J. C. Witter President, and a number 
of men of business and financial abil- 
ity as officers, will be ready with a new 
line of publications in the field which 
this house has created for itself, and 
which is almost peculiar to it. 





New York Poster Exhibition 


A poster exhibition was held. at 
Public School 59, New York City. The 
exhibition comprised some 250 posters 
drawn from the departmental classes 
of boys’ schools. They reresented the 
work in design now done in the latter 
half of the eighth school year. Some 
of the posters advertised School 
Games, Mothers’ Meetings, Alumni 
Reunions, Drawing and Workshop Ex- 
hibitions, and a score more of school 
activities. Teachers who taught the 
classes reported that the boys were 
exceedingly interested in this practi- 
cal work. One of them, when ques- 
tioned in regard to it, said: “No 
problem in design has ever so excited 
the interest of my boys. Some of the 
pupils in the lower grades have caught 
fire from them and have of their own 
instance brought posters to show me. 
The work has led to much more care 
in figure drawing and to an interest 
in useful problems in lettering. In- 
deed, the practical nature of all of it 
has been itself the very strongest ap- 
peal, and my boys are now studying 
posters as they see them in the cars 
and in the shops.” 


Proudly Wave 


Proudly wave o’er land and sea, 
Glorious flag of liberty; 
Valiant souls have died for thee, 
Fighting for the right; 
Proudly wave, nor cease to reign 
While there yet remains one stain, 
Or one error to unchain, 
Wrong to bring to light. 


Never shall thy glory pale 
Till the stars of heaven fail, 
And shall cease oppression’s wail 
On this wide, wide world. 
God of Nations, be sur Guide, 
Truth and right our country’s pride, 
Great our land, let love abide 
Till the heav’ns are furled. 


—WILt J. MASSINGHAM in “ Lake Su- 
perior and Other Poems.” 








NORTHERN MICHIGAN LINE 


THE ELEGANT LAKE STEAMSHIPS 
“MANITOU” “MISSOURI” “ILLINOIS” 
Offer unrivaled service between Chicago and Mackinac Island and other fa- 
mous Summer Resorts of Northern Michigan, connecting with all lines for 
Lake Superior and Eastern Points. The most attractive and direct route to 


Pentwater Leland Petoskey St. Ignace 
Ludington Northport We-que-ton-sing Mackinac Island 
Manistee Traverse City Roaring Brook No. Manitou 
Frankfort Charlevoix Harbor Springs Bay View 


Glen Haven Cheboygan 


These elegant steamships are among the finest and best equipped on the 
Great Lakes. So large and steady as to assure comfortable passage to those 
averse to lake trips. They offer the traveler every modern convenience that 
adds to the delights of an outing on the water. For book of tours, address: 


R. F. CHURCH, G. P. A. Offices and Docks, E. End Mich. St. or Rush St. Bridge, Chicago 














The Second Edition Now in Print 


A Monograph on Modern Methods in Arith- 
metic; endorsed by leading educators. Used by 
many New York Teachers. This work gives the 
latest and most approved psychological methods 
in Arithmetic. Bound in cloth. Price 50 cents. 


Hygiene and Physical 
Education Books 





STUDY CLUB 
583 Bedford Ave. 


Brooklyn, N.Y-| Practical and theoretical books on 
hygiene, gymnastics, athletics, play- 
grounds, and other phases of physical 
training supplied by us. 

Special estimates made for libraries, 
large or small. 









Benches, Lathes 
Vises, Tools. 
Write for new 
catalogue and 


prices. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
275 Madison St. 
Chicago. 


ASK FOR INFORMATION 








Send for Catalog 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


851-853 SiIxTH AvE., New YorK 
N. W. Cor. 48th St. No Branch Stores 





Send for new list of books — FREE 

















FR E N Cc H We publish the Bercy, 
and other foreign Da Croquet. Suavear . : 
BOOKS | methods: Hygiene and Physical Education 








THE F. A. BASSETTE CO. 


Springfield - - Mass. 








emi 
KIODER'S PASTILLES 5 ASTHMA 
Dreagiate. 35 cents. 
& ° , Charlestown, Mass. 
SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 


RELIEF MAPS Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology for 


Schools of all grades, Lantern Slides, etc. 

The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTION put up in 
strong, cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 
book, are easily in every respect the best and cheapest low-priced 
collections in the market. 40 Minerals in good case, for $2.09. 40 
= rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of inverte- 

brates for $3.50. Send for circulars. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Commissioner Harris says: ‘Every school in the United 
States in my opinion, should have these collections.” 








TRY HAND SAPOLIO. 


use will keep the hands of any busy woman 


Its steady 


as white and pretty as if she was under the 
constant care of a manicure. It is truly 


the “ Dainty Woman’s Friend.” 


In answering advertisements please mention “The School Journal.” 
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IONEONE OMNCOLE A ALE LE IIR TEI A AOS ES TD. 
Save the Babies. 


NFANT MORTALITY is something frightful. We can hardly realize that of 
all the children born in civilized countries, twentytwo per cent, or nearly 
one-quarter, die before they reach one year; thirtyseven per cent. or more 

than one-third, before they are five, and one-half before they are fifteen! 

We do not hesitate to say that a timely use of Castoria would save a ma- 
jority of these precious lives. Neither do we hesitate to say that many of thesc 
infantile deaths are occasioned by the use of narcotic preparations. Drops, tinctures 
and soothing syrups sold for children’s complaints contain more or less opium, or 
morphine, They are, in considerable quantities, deadly poisons, In any quantity 
they stupefy, retard circulation and lead to congestions, sickness, death. Castoria 
operates exactly the reverse, but you must see that it bears the signature of 
Chas. H. Fletcher. Oastoria causes the blood to circulate properly, opens tho 
pores of the skin and allays fever. 


Letters from Prominent Physicians 
addressed to Chas. H. Fletcher. 


Dr. A. F. Peeler, of St. Louis, Mo., says: “I have prescribed your Castoria 
in many cases and have always found it an efficient and speedy remedy.” 

Dr. E. Down, of Philadelphia, Pa., says: “I have prescribed your Cas- 
toria in my practice for many years with great satisfaction to myself and 
benefit to my patients.” 

Dr. Edward Parrish, of Brooklyn, N. Y., says: “I have used your Cas- 
toria in my own household with good results, and have advised several 
patients to use it for its mild laxative effect and freedom from harm.” 

Dr. J. B. Elliott, of New York City, says: “Having during the past six 
years prescribed your Castoria for infantile stomach disorders, I most 
heartily commend its use. The formula contains nothing deleterious 
to the most delicate of children.” 

Dr. C. G. Sprague, of Omaha, Neb., says: “Your Castoria is an ideal 
medicine for children, and I frequently prescribe it. While I do not advo- 
cate the indiscriminate use of proprietary medicines, yet Castoria is an 
exception for conditions which arise in the care of children.” 




















3] ALCOHOL 3 PER CENT. j 
|| AVegetable Preparation fords. 
| Similating the Food andRegula- 
} ting the Stomachs of 


28! | Aperiect Remedy for Conse 


aX Promotes Digestion Cheerful 
@)'\/|| | Ness and Rest.Contains neither 
Opium.Morphine nor Mineral. 
NOT NARCOTIC. 





5 <\| | tion, Sour Stomach. Diarrhoea 
+6 | | Worms.Convulsions.Feverish 











At6 months old 


id 35 Doses — 35 CENTS 
| Eee 


fhe Food 2 


Dr. J. A. Parker, of Kansas City, Mo., says: “Your Castoria holds the 
esteem of the medical profession in a manner held by no other proprie- 
tary preparation. It is a sure and reliable medicine for infants and chil- 
dren. In fact, it is the universal household remedy for infantile ailments.” 

Dr. H. F. Merrill, of Augusta, Me., says: “Castoria is one of the very 
finest and most remarkable remedies for infants and children. In my 
opinion your Castoria has saved thousands from an early grave. I can 
furnish hundreds of testimonials from this locality as to its efficiency 
and merits.” cd 

Dr. Norman M. Geer, of Cleveland, Ohio, says: “During the last twelve 
years I have frequently recommended your Castoria as one of the best 
preparations of the kind, being safe in the hands of parents and very ef- 
fective in relieving children’s disorders, while the ease with which such 
a pleasant preparation can be administered is a great advantage.” 


CENUINE CASTORIA Atways 


Bears the Signature of 


The Kind You Have Always Bought 


In Use For Over 30 Years. 


‘THE CENTAUR COMPANY, TY MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘The School Journal.” 








